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by The Rt. Rev. Henry K, Sherrill, D. D. 


President of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America 


Dear FRIENDS: 

It is my privilege to bring to 
your earnest attention the call 
for the annual observance of 
Christian Education Week 
which this year will take place 
beginning Sunday, September 
30, and will close the following 
Sunday. The theme this year is 
especially appropriate for the 
times: “Teach Religion—Make 
Men Free.” 

In an era of unprecedented 
world conflict and chaos it is es- 
sential that we see the issues in 
clear focus. We hear constantly 
of the struggle between the de- 
mocracies and totalitarian pow- 
ers. But many people do not 
understand that the principles 
of democracy rest upon spiritual 
truth. Democracy is based upon 
our belief in the supreme value of the individual. 
But for the validity of that concept we must go 
deeper and farther than the teaching of the political 
reformers of the eighteenth century. We must go to 
the Old Testament, with its message “In the be- 
ginning God” and to the New Testament to the 
Life of Him who said, “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” There can be no value to 
the individual life without a faith in God who has 
endowed men with that light which lighteth every 
man who cometh into the world. 

Likewise we hear a great deal today of the need 
of brotherhood. But again brotherhood can have 
no real significance unless there is a common God 
and Father of us all. In that fact can we find 
the only deep basis for unity of men, of races and 
of nations. So it is all along the line of current 
slogans and aspirations. We are told that we must 
establish a reign of international law if we are to 
have a worthwhile peace, but there can be no such 
law unless there is a supreme law-giver beside 
whom even the nations themselves are a very little 
thing. We deal in current phraseology with the 
branches, forgetting the vine of the religion of 
Jesus Christ which is the source of all that is most 
precious to our free world. 


The crisis of our time is not 
simply that we are opposed by 
political forces which espouse 

materialism and atheism but that 

we have all too often divorced 
religion and life and are attempt- 
ing to build national life and a 
world order upon insecure foun- 
dations. The great danger is not 
from without but within. 

There are many who are rec 
ognizing this fact. But often the 
main issue is ignored. As I write 
this, the nation has been shock- 
ed by the scandals in the col 
legiate athletic world. A group 
of educators have emphasized 
the need of moral and spiritual 
foundations. But again morality 
rests upon religion. Religion 
must be more than a vague gen- 
erality. It cannot exist in a vacu- 
um. Here we come straight to 
the Churches, for it is certain that the Church is 
the Body which makes possible the continued life 
of the spirit. 

Central to the task of the Church is the teach- 
ing function, all too often underestimated, even 
neglected. As a chaplain in the first world war, I 
learned of the great ignorance of American youth 
of the simplest facts of Christian teaching. The 
failure lies first of all in the home. Our school 
system is so constituted that everything else is 
taught but religion. Many of our Churches also 
are responsible, for Church committees or vestries 
too often neglect to provide funds for adequate 
teaching of the youth of the parish. 

This call is for a Christian Education Week. 
But one week can only be a symbol of the 
greater task to be pressed every week, year in and 
out. We shall need the consecration of our minds, 

hearts and resources. 

So I trust that there will be a significant re- 
sponse to this call from the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council of Churches. 
Parents, pastors, Church officials—all of us will 
do well to consider the signs of the times. We shall 
only keep our liberties as we know the truth which 
sets men free—the gift of the Eternal God whose 
service is perfect freedom. 
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Editorials 


Are You Preparing for the Summer? 


Cuvrcu yourn camps and conferences next summer 
will be filled with young people having a thrilling and 
inspiring experience. This is all an important part of the 
program of the church. Some of the potential gain for 
both the young people and the church may be lost, how- 
ever, because of inadequate personal preparation. The 
leaders, the young people, and the church all need prep- 
aration for this summer program if the best results are 
to come from it. 

Leaders in the church conference and camping move- 
ment are increasingly realizing the importance of prep- 
aration for their responsibilities. Some of the finest lead- 
ership training experiences known are those which come 
to directors, deans, counselors; teachers, song leaders, rec- 
reation leaders and others who come together for periods 
of intensive training and orientation in preparation for 
summer camps and conferences. This is greatly improv- 
ing the quality of the summer program available for 
young people. The “mountain top experience” of sum- 
mer youth gatherings is rapidly becoming a “down to 
earth” experience as well, without becoming less inspira- 
tional. Preparation of the leaders has much to do with 
this improvement. 

Trained leadership is not enough. The young people 
who are to attend a church camp or conference need 
preparation to help them understand the reason for go- 
ing, beyond “having a good time.” They need to under- 
stand the relationship of the experience to the year-round 
church program, the opportunity for leadership training 
the camp or conference provides, and the personal en- 
richment which can come. 

There has been enough experimentation with the prep- 
aration of young people for camps and conferences to 
provide convincing evidence that each local church and 
its families could well devote time and energy to it. Ori- 
entation sessions which help young people understand the 
purpose of the camp or conference, a ceremony in the 
Sunday service in which the young people are recognized 
as delegates from the church, individual chats with the 
minister, preparatory reading, interpretation in the young 
people’s meetings, and sharing of experience by delegates 
of former years can do much to insure that the delegates 
will have an experience of significant Christian growth. 


The preparation of the church and families to make 
use of the experience the young people achieve at camp 
or conference is equally important. Parents and church 
leaders should be given an interpretation of these sum- 
mer activities so that they may understand the significant 
things, often difficult to articulate in a “report,” which 
happens to the young people. 
should be ready to receive the enrichment which can 
come from these experiences and to welcome their ex- 
pression in relationships in the home and church. Some 
denominations make available guidance material on how 
to make the most of the summer program. 


Definite progress has been made in recent years. More 
churches are aware of the need for preparation. The re- 


Families and the church ~ 


sults of such effort as has been made are rewarding and 
challenge other churches to give more attention to prep- 
aration for church youth camps and conferences. 


A Place to Take Hold 


H UMANITY’S WILL TO PEACE is sickened by frustrations 
unless there is a place to take hold with some confidence. 
Yielding to despair is easy when everybody is drifting 
toward a war that nobody wants. Miss Mabel Head has 
outlined a down-to-earth alternative to despair in her 
article in this issue of the Journal, on “Peace Education 
in the Church.” : 

Understanding and interpreting the peace efforts of 
the United Nations in our local churches and communi- 
ties is one way of putting the will to peace to work. Our 
churches did a rather thorough job of interpreting the 
structure and purpose of the U.N. at the time of its or- 
ganization. Five to six years ago we were holding spe- 
cial meetings, studying charts, reading descriptions of 
functions, to try to understand this grand new promise 
of peace. 

Then we quit. We have done a poor job of studying 
and interpreting in our churches the far more interesting 
story of the accomplishments of the U.N. The story of 
how international conflicts have been resolved during its 
few years of existence and of how the foundations of 
peace to come have been laid, excites the heart to a new 
hope and a commitment to the ways of peace. 

As Christians we have a responsibility for knowing and 
sharing the facts about both the weaknesses (that they 
may be corrected) and the achievements (that they may 
be supported) of the United Nations. 


Ministry in a Time 
of Mobilization 


T HE EFFECTS of the militarization are borne un- 
evenly by members of the community, resting more heav- 
ily on some families than on others. Mobilization calls 
upon young men and women to make greater adjust- 
ments and run greater risks than:are our common fate. 
Some families are uprooted and moved about while 
others, for the time at least, seem to have increasing 
material security. The church as a redemptive fellow- 
ship must make a special effort in these times to render 
an adequate ministry to each according to his need. 
This means doing some new things and doing them well. 
The article in this issue by Dr. Roy A. Burkhart, 
“The Church’s Responsibility to Young People of College 
Age,” is the first of a series of articles which will appear 
from time to time in the Journal on various phases of 
this new ministry. The articles will be presented in the 
hope that they will be helpful to churches in all types 
of communities as they match their strength and spiritual 
resources against the personal needs brought on or inten- 
sified by mobilization of military and industrial forces. 
Vircit E, Foster 
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by Walter D. Cavert* 


For the past three months this devo- 
tional page was prepared by Dr. Rol- 
land Schloerb, who included sensitive- 
ly selected quotations in prose and 
poetry. For these next three months, 


Dr. Walter D. Cavert, brother of Dr. 
S. M. Cavert and a well-loved leader 
in religious education, describes in 
persuasive language the concerns and 
rewards of church school teachers. 


OME YEARS AGO a _ football 

star of a middle western uni- 
versity left college during his senior 
year and joined a professional foot- 
ball team. When asked by a news- 
paper reporter why he did not stay 
until the end of the year and get a 
degree, he made a frank reply. He 
said he was acting in accord with the 
well known philosophy of life which 
expresses itself in the question, 
“What is there in it for me?” 

What will be my reward? No one 
need hesitate to voice such a ques- 
tion. It is a reasonable query which 
anyone, including the church school 
teacher, is justified in making. Even 
the disciples asked it. Peter, as spokes- 
man for the twelve, after hearing 
Jesus’ conversation with the rich 
young ruler, went to him and said, 
“Lo, we have left everything and fol- 
lowed you. What then shall we 
have?” 

Jesus answered the disciples that 
anyone who makes a sacrifice for him 
wiil gain far more than he loses. He 
is to “receive a hundredfold, and in- 
herit eternal life.” In another verse, 
our Lord was more specific about the 
compensation. “Your reward will be 
great,’ he said, “and you will be sons 
of the Most High.” 

What Jesus promised his followers 
for sacrificial devotion to the king- 
dom was a special relationship to 
God. Do not think that Jesus was 
being niggardly with his disciples 
when he offered them a spiritual in- 
stead of a material reward. He was 
being generous to the point of ex- 
travagance. To be something is far 
more important that to get some- 
thing. And to be “sons of the Most 
High!” There is nothing higher than 


*Synod of New York Field Director, Board 
of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America. Syracuse, 
New York, 
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that in this life or in eternity. 

In addition to this general promise 
which was made to all his followers, 
Jesus gave a farewell message at the 
time of his ascension which glorified 
those who carry out a teaching min- 
istry. “Go ye therefore and make dis- 
ciples of aJl nations,” he said, “teach- 
ing them to observe all that I have 
commanded you.” Then he added, 
“And lo, I am with you always.” Fel- 
lowship with a living Christ is the 
ultimate compensation for any teach- 
er: 

No church school worker need look 
upon his task as a thankless job or 
feel sorry for himself because he re- 
ceives so little commendation from 
the world cr the church. The presi- 
dent of the men’s club and of the 
women’s guild may have their names 
printed in the church bulletin or 
spread across the headlines of the 
daily paper. But there is no reason 
for the teacher to develop a martyr 
complex. Let him seek to be worthy 
of a higher honor! 

The classic illustration of the 
teacher’s supreme reward is from the 
life of Thomas Aquinas, saintly 
scholar and teacher of the middle 
ages. Born in a feudal castle, he was 
the heir of wealth and _ privilege. 
When he announced his intention of 
entering the service of the church, his 
parents sought to dissuade him. 
Against their opposition, he joined 
the Dominican order. Members of his 
family kidnapped him and tried to 
force him to change his mind. They 
kept him in virtual imprisonment for 
a year in an effort to make him re- 
nounce his decision. When his de- 
termination remained unshaken, he 
was allowed to fulfill his desire. 

His scholarly mind and his ability 
as a teacher brought him early recog- 
nition and he was offered an ap- 
pointment as an archbishop. Most 


men would have jumped at the op- 
portunity. It might mean that he 
could later become a cardinal, a 
prince of the church, or even the 
pope! But official position held no 
attraction for him. He preferred to 
continue his work in the library and 
classroom. He loved his books and 


‘ his pupils. He wanted to teach others 


the deeper meaning of the Christian 
life. 

According to tradition, during the 
latter part of his life, he had a 
vision of Christ while praying in the 
monastery at Naples. The celestial 
visitant commended him for his sacri- 
ficial life and his long service as a 
teacher. “You have been my faith- 
ful servant,” said the Lord, “What 
reward would you most like to 
have?” Without hesitation the aged 
teacher replied, “Nihil nisi te, 
Domine,” which means “Nothing but 
thyself, Lord.” 

Let no one think, however, that 
this high fellowship comes to any 
teacher simply because he goes be- 
fore a Sunday school class each week. 
It is the reward of the one who is 
humbly conscious of his high calling 
and seeks to make his own life a door 
through which others can enter into 
a knowledge of Christ. He becomes a 
son of the Most High because his 
own need of spiritual guidance and 
strength sends him into the secret 
place of the Most High, to make the 
prayer of Molly Anderson Haley:? 


Make of my heart an upper room, I 
pray, 
Swept clean of pride, let self be 
but a door 
Through which young lives 
come to Thee this day 
To know Thee as they have not 
known before. 


may 


Speak through my voice that they 
‘may hear Thine own. 
Shine through my life in beauty 
and in truth 
That they may see the Comrade 
Christ alone 
And in the glad impulsiveness of 
youth 


Rise up as did those fisher-lads of 
Thine 
Who left their boats and nets to 
follow Thee. 
So may they walk beside Thee, these 
of mine 
Whom out of all the world “Thou 
gavest me!” 
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A department leader uses a simple, practical 
and effective method of interesting parents 


by Grace W. McGavran* 


HURCH SCHOOL WORKERS 

need the interest and cooperation 
of the parents of the children in their 
classes and groups. Without it they 
cannot accomplish nearly as much as 
their efforts warrant. 

Yet it is not something that can be 
taken for granted. Interest and co- 
operation must be fostered. Teacher- 
parent relationships and contacts 
must be skillfully arranged for. 

There are contacts that are fairly 
easy to secure. Mrs. Jones, the 
mother of two boys in the junior de- 
partment, is herself a teacher in the 
kindergarten department. She attends 
teachers’ meetings. She is vitally in- 
terested in Christian education. She 
chats frequently with the teachers of 
her junior boys. She and her husband 
implement the church’s teaching in 
many ways during the Sunday hours 
at home and during the week. 


There are other contacts much 
more difficult to establish. Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown, whose oldest girl is in 
the same department as the Jones 
boys, have no interest in church. In 
fact Mr. Brown is very antagonistic 
toward religion in general. Mrs. 
Brown’s mother, deeply concerned 
about her grandchildren, has finally 
secured the parents’ consent for 
them to attend the church school, be- 
cause Mrs. Brown doesn’t really care, 
and Mr. Brown has discovered that 
Sunday morning is quieter for sleep- 
ing if the children are away. Neither 
mother nor father are in any degree 
interested in becoming acquainted 
with the teachers or with the teach- 
ing that the church is giving their 
children. 

Between these two extremes lie 
many situations. Each must be under- 
stood and approached on its own 
merit. 

An interesting attempt to make 
these contacts and to secure parental 
interest and cooperation is being 
made in a certain church by a junior 
leader newly come into the work of 


*Vancouver, Washington. 
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the junior department. 

Mrs. M—uses juniors in prepar- 
ing and presenting a worship service 
each week. Nothing new about that! 
you will say. 

But there are a couple of not-too- 
often used elements in the way in 
which Mrs. M— does it. First, she 
has a committee of four children. 
And each week one child is dropped 
from the committee and a new child 
added. Each week’s working group 
has a member who is in his fourth 
week of work, and one who has never 
done any work on the committee. 
The other two are “between” in their 
experience. That in itself is a good 
balance and produces good leader- 
ship and makes possible progressive 
training for the entire group. 

Through this committee and _ its 
work comes the contact with the par- 
ents. 

Each week Mrs. M— takes her 
car and picks up the three mem- 
bers of the committee who have car- 
ried over from last week. With them 
she goes to the home of the new 
member of the committee. This is 
done directly after school is out on 
Friday. Some other day would be 
just as good. 

Mrs. -M— has previously been in 
touch with the mother of the new 
member and arranged for her to be 
present at the meeting right in her 
own home. Occasionally a father, at 
home because he was on “graveyard 
shift” last night, is present too. 

The work begins. There is some- 
thing intriguing to a parent in seeing 
a skillful leader work with a junior 
committee in preparing a worship 
service. The parent sees and hears a 
good deal that is an eye-opener. 
Many parents have no idea that their 
children can talk about religious mat- 
ters in such a fashion. Sometimes a 
problem of belief or of interpreta- 
tion that has been a stumbling block 
to the parent comes up and is ex- 
plained or discussed in a manner 
helpful to the listening adult as well 
as to the children. The parent sees 


her own child being drawn into par- 
ticipation, and taking his place in a 
group deeply interested in talking 
about God and planning a service 
in which to worship him. 

Several things have been ac- 
complished by the time that Mrs. 
M— loads the three members of her 
committee back into her car and 
goodbyes are said. 

First, she has become acquainted 
with one child’s surroundings at 
home, has met his mother, perhaps 
his father, maybe other members of 
the family. She can judge something 
of his background, and the attitude 
of the family toward the church and 
toward the child in his religious 
training. She knows what neighbor- 
hood he lives in. 

Second, she has engineered that 
child’s first work on the committee in 
his own home with an increasingly 
interested parent looking on. That 
parent has realized what depends on 
her child’s taking his part next Sun- 
day, Perhaps she may have been en- 
listed in helping him to do some spe- 
cial preparation. The leader has 
taken part of the work of the depart- 
ment right into the child’s home. 

Third, she has helped the child’s 
mother or other grown-ups present 
to get a glimpse of what the church 
is trying to do, at one point in the 
process of Christian nurture. She has 
made the parent feel that she is very 
eager to know the child’s parent and 
has opened the way toward telephone 
and other contacts. 

Mrs. M— is meeting with surpris- 
ing and constructive response. A 
mother who, without any informa- 
tion, was criticizing the church’s pro- 
gfam for the children, has become 
an ardent advocate. A father who 
was no help at all in seeing that the 
children got to church school now 
bestirs himself to get them there. 
Sometimes he stays himself. A mother 
who was unchurched has begun to 
come with her child and to find in 
an adult class the Christian teach- 
ing she herself needs so badly. 

Mrs. M— is only at the beginning 
of what she will accomplish through 
her simple but carefully planned 
weekly contact with just one parent. 
She is already getting cooperation. 
She has already aroused interest. Be- 
cause she is treating each parent as 
an individual, and is moving slowly, 
she will build up a tremendous home 
backing for her work. 
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An experiment in ' 


‘Vocational Christianity" 


involving Christian laymen and young people 


by Oliver B. Gordon* 


HAT do Christian laymen, 

think about their own voca- 
tions? Would they recommend them 
to young people as an opportunity to 
put Christian principles into action? 
The answers to these questions were 
among the most interesting of the re- 
sults of a project conducted by the 
Philadelphia Christian Youth Coun- 
cil during 1949-1950. 

The project was entitled “Voca- 
tional Christianity—A Mid-century 
Exploration.” The primary claim of 
the exploration was that our Chris- 
tian faith has for most people been 
divorced from the work which they 
do for a living; that it is set aside 
as something for Sunday, something 
“holy” as distinguished from the “un- 
holy” concerns of ordinary living. 
We have thought of ministers and 
missionaries as being the only ones 
who are “called” of God to their 
life work, while others just get some 
hints from vocational tests or job 
openings, and get along without 
any relation to the will of God for 
their professional practices. The sup- 
position underlying the Philadelphia 
project was based upon one of the 
deepest truths of Christianity, uniqye 
among the world religions, that Al- 
mighty God “has a plan”—a broad 
intention, an individual purpose—for 
every person he brings into the 
world; that God is intimately con- 
cerned with what every one of us 
does with his life day by day. 


How our project began 


The members of the Youth Coun- 
cil began their planning in the Spring 
of 1949 with the decision to narrow 
the U.C.Y.M. theme, “God Designs 
—Youth Builds,’ to an emphasis 
upon the importance of youth build- 
ing through their vocations. They set 


*Executive, Christian Education Depart- 
ment, Philadelphia Council of Churches, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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for themselves a goal of ten- area 


youth counseling conferences during 
Youth Week 1950. These counseling 
conferences were keyed to the answer 
of one main question: What are the 
religious implications of my voca- 
tion? It was recognized. early that as 
a youth committee they must turn 
for help to mature Christian laymen 
in various professions. The scope of 
this first project was limited to law, 
teaching, salesmanship, medicine, of- 
fice work and management, social 
service and church vocations. 


Steps in procedure 


It was agreed that the laymen en- 
listed would need to do some careful 
study to prepare themselves for this 
somewhat unique counseling enter- 
prise. Dr. John Oliver Nelson, then 
Executive Secretary of the Commis- 
sion on the Ministry of the Federal 
Council of Churches, was invited to 
share in the project and throughout 
rendered invaluable service. The lay 
leaders were asked to accept a part 
in the undertaking only if they could 
attend an opening orientation confer- 
ence, at least three vocational sem- 
inars and one or more counseling 
conferences with youth. 


This enlistment was not an easy 
task. It took well over two and a 
half months. Names were suggested 
by youth, members of the Council 
Board and denominational leaders. 
In addition, prominent laymen, once 
interested, were helpful in suggesting 
others in their profession. These lead- 
ers were carefully screened. Approxi- 
mately one hunderd were enlisted, 
with twelve to fifteen in each pro- 
fessional group. Over eighty contin- 
ued throughout the project. The 
study discussion sessions of each pro- 
fessional group were sparked by a 
study and resource sheet prepared by 
Dr. Nelson. Minutes of these semi- 
nars were kept on file. 

Adult members of the committee 


acted as chairmen for the vocational 
seminars and youth members of the 
committee sat in to record findings, 
thus welding together the various 
strands of the project. 


The counseling conferences 


Half-day area conferences were 
scheduled in three institutions of 
higher learning in the city—The Un- 
iversity of Pennsylvania, Temple 
University and Drexel Institute. Six 
such conferences were proposed for 
churches near large high school cen- 
ters and one evening conference was 
planned for older young people al- 
ready on the job. Beginning during 
Youth Week, these conferences were 
conducted throughout February, 
March and April to meet the con- 
venience of various groups. 


In early January, representative 
area youth groups were called to- 
gether to help plan, conduct and 
publicize the conferences. The high 
school and employed youth confer- 
ences followed a regular pattern: 


FELLOWsHIP Hour 
Registration 
Get-acquainted Games and Re- 
freshments 
OPENING ASSEMBLY 
Dramatic Skit—“As the Twig is 
Bent” 
Key Note Speech — “Facing 
Life’s Christian Implications” 
GROUP AND INDIVIDUAL CONFER- 


ENCES 

(1) Teaching (2) (3) 
Salesmanship 

(4) Medicine (5) Office Work 
and Management 

(6) Social Service (7) Church 
Vocations 

(8) Vocational Christianity in 

All Professions 

(9) Avocational Christianity 

CLosinc ASSEMBLY 

“It’s Your Life’—(Sound Film- 

strip) 


Law 


The college age conferences used 
different patterns, two of them broad- 
ening the idea to an interfaith basis. 

Information sheets on the various 
professions, listing the nature of 
work, outlook, earnings, requirement 
and resources for further information 
were prepared from recent govern- 
ment and technical pamphlets. Also, 
a resource sheet listing follow-up 
courses of study and visual aids was 
mimeographed for each person at- 
tending. 
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A group at one of the Vo- 
cational Christianity con- 
ferences look over promo- 
tional materials. At the 
table, Oliver Gordon; 
Evelyn Boyer, president of 
the Philadelphia Christian 
Youth Council, and John 
Oliver Nelson, formerly at 
the Federal Council of 
Churches and now at the 
Yale University Divinity 
School. 


Report sessions 


Two summary sessions conducted 
for the public by the Youth Council 
were held in February—one featur- 
ing Colleen Townsend, movie star 
planning to turn to a church voca- 
tion, and the second featuring the 
Philadelphia premiere of the new 
Protestant Film Commission’s cur- 
riculum youth films, “A Job for Bob” 
and “What Happened to Jo Jo?” At 
both sessions a report of the project 
was made and a bibliography of re- 
source materials distributed: ~ 

In May the Youth Council con- 
ducted a Vocational Christianity Fel- 
lowship and Evaluation Session to 
honor the Christian laymen who had 
given so much of their time and 
thought to the project, and for the 
purpose of looking forward to further 
program features in Vocational 
Christianity in the future. 


Adult reactions and results: 


Each adult participant in the 
project was asked to prepare himself 
for counseling with young people re- 
garding the religious implications of 
his own profession. This naturally led 
to the series of seminar sessions with- 
in vocational groupings mentioned 
above. It was at this point that the 
first values of this project emerged. 
The approach was a new and vital 
one for Christian laymen who had, 
many of them admitted, taken their 
religion more or less for granted. It 
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was an enlightening experience to 
have the spotlight of Christian ethics 
focused so sharply upon their daily 
activities. Together they faced frank- 
ly such questions as: “What are the 
problems and dilemmas a Christian 
must face in my vocation?” “How 
can we advise youth as to their solu- 
tion?” “What are the opportunities 
for Christian growth and service in 
my profession?” 

As the seminars progressed each 
vocational group developed its own 
characteristic pattern. The salesmen 
proposed slogans and diagrams to aid 
the young people in the visualization 
of Christian implications. Question- 
naires were dispatched over the coun- 
try and their replies were compiled 
for the young people in a brochure 
which began, “Top sales executives 
in ten companies with a yearly sales 
volume of $5,968,784,000 say Chris- 
tian principles are good business.” 

The lawyers analyzed the problems 
and set up a code for youth planning 
to enter their profession. 

The teachers were largely concern- 
ed with how to approach youth and 
make the Christian implication of 
their future profession meaningful to 
them now. 

The medical group, which in- 
cluded doctors, nurses and surgeons, 
stressed the kinship between the 
physical, mental and spiritual; and 
emphasized the “will to serve.” 

All of the vocational seminars 


agreed as to the strategic import- 
ance of attitude toward as well as 
aptitude for any job. One conclusion 
arrived at by all groups was that 
good professional attitudes stem di- 
rectly from the religious and ethical 
principles and conduct of the worker. 


The ardent participation by lay- 
men in the seminar sessions is reveal- 
ing to those who contend that laymen 
want to listen to and not participate 
in religious discussions. Given a defi- 
nite task for which to prepare and 
a working knowledge of the area to 
be discussed, the Philadelphia ex- 
periment would indicate that laymen 
do enjoy religious discussions and can 
make significant contributions which 
frequently challenge the theologian 
and religious educator. 


Youth reactions and results 


The young people involved in the 
counseling process did not have the 
background of experience which 
would have enabled them to share as 
fully as might be desired in the group 
and individual conferences. They 
had, however, in almost every 
instance, a definite interest in the 
profession under discussion and a 
wholesome respect for the lay leader 
who had risen to a position of prom- 
inence in the vocation to which they 
aspired. Their lack of more thor- 
ough preparation for this particular- 
ized counseling process was very ap- 
parent. In cases where the young per- 
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son had a considerable background 
in vocational guidance dealing with 
the material aspects of the vocation, 
he was far more ready to discuss the 
ethical and _ religious implications 
dealt with in this project. The ma- 
jority, however, were eager to gain 
information and guidance as to these 
practical aspects of their chosen field 
to the detriment of the expressed pur- 
pose of the project. This would in- 
dicate a need for pre-conference 
preparation for most young people, 
or the incorporation of the purposes 
and content of this project into a 
larger vocational program. However 
the youthful participants expressed 
a definite need for guidance and 
practical help in applying their 


Chicago Temple 


Christianity to the twentieth century 
business and professional world. 


Follow up 


Resources recommended in these 
conferences have been used by many 
individuals, and in church youth fel- 
lowship, school clubs, and denomina- 
tional programs.* 

A newly formed committee of the 
Philadelphia Council of Churches, 
which includes educators and min- 
isters, is investigating the possibility 


‘A 65 page booklet describing the Phila- 
delphia project and including materials com- 
piled in the process is available for $1.00 
through the Philadelphia Council of Churches, 
Room 214-M, 1421 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
2, Pennsylvania. 
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A downtown church in a great city 


serves transient city youth 


by Patricia McCoppin* 


HAT WOULD YOU EX- 

PECT TO FIND on a visit to 
the only church in the heart of the 
second largest city in the United 
States? 


Perhaps you have seen a picture 
of the Methodist Temple in Chica- 
go’s Loop, where a lighted cross 
gleams nightly on top of the highest 
church steeple in the world. Maybe 
you have been a member of its con- 
gregation on, Sunday morning, where 
often are gathered people from thir- 
ty-six states. Many of them are vis- 
itors to the city, who have heard of 
this church, housed in a series of 
buildings on the same corner for the 
past one hundred and eleven years. 
Perhaps you guessed that most of the 
permanent members have moved to 
the suburbs and that the church’s 
unique service is to strangers in the 
city. But you may never have heard 
of the program for young adults. 


*Editorial Department, Christian Advocate, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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At the Temple, the term “young 
adults” is elastic, and is stretched to 
include ages eighteen to forty. The 
Sunday night Temple Club is the 
nucleus of a full program of activ- 
ities which covers practically every 
night of the week. Name and state 
tags used at the Sunday meetings 
show that the some 200 people at- 
tending come from all states of the 
union and many foreign countries, 
to form an interdenominational, in- 
ter-racial and international fellow- 
ship. While the group changes from 
year to year, it does so more gradual- 
ly than the Sunday morning congre- 
gations and has permanent organ- 
izations which make it a, source of 
strength to the church. 

Early in World War II, when Chi- 
cago was full of young men in mili- 
tary service, the pastor at the Tem- 
ple, the Rev. Charles R. Goff, was 
convinced that the church should 
reach out to them. He was also con- 
cerned for the hundreds of young 
people drawn to the city in civilian 


of developing a series of vocational 
conferences for school teachers. 

At least one large men’s Bible 
Class has introduced into its Sunday 
morning program a discussion of vo- 
cational Christianity led by Christian 
laymen. 

As an experiment the Philadelphia 
Vocational Christianity project proved 
eminently worth doing. The inter- 
est and enthusiasm of both youth 
and adults involved are an indication 
of the validity of this approach to 
Christian “study and activity. The 
major handicap revealed was lack of 
time allowed for adult seminars and 
the corresponding lack of prepara- 
tion of youth for the counseling con- 
ferences. 


jobs, who had left the moorings of 
their home towns and were lonely in 
the big city. He began to draw the 
young people by inviting them to 
stay after Sunday evening service for 
fellowship and refreshments in the 
church parlors. 

Servicemen formed the nucleus of 
the group, which kept growing larger 
as the months went by. There were 
many who said: “Your group will 
fold up when the servicemen have 
gone.” Instead of that, it grew larger 
and larger until the parlors wouldn’t 
hold the crowd, and a larger meeting 
place was found by moving to the 
recreation room in the basement. 

Who are today’s members of this 
flourishing and resourceful group? 
They are secretaries, stenographers, 
nurses, commercial artists, salesmen, 
junior businessmen, journalists, and 
many students of all sorts of com- 
mercial and professional subjects. It 
has been estimated that within walk- 
ing distance of the Temple there are 
some fifty schools in the fields of 
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commerce, design, art. music, and 
technology of various sorts. There are 
also two great universities and a 
branch of the State University near 
by, with medical centers not far 
away. From these student popula- 
tions the Temple Club draws some of 
its members. Dr. Goff’s assistant and 
young people’s director is Rev. Bob 
Thornburg, a student at the Garrett 
Biblical Institute in nearby Evanston. 


Once a newcomer gets acquainted 
with the Temple program, he can 
find an active group to suit almost 
any interest. If not, he can start a 
new one. He will find a choir, drama 


group, Bible study group, recreation’ 


club, camera club, town hall forum 
and local service organization—all 
with weekly meetings. The Temple 
Belles, for single girls, meets month- 
ly. Many a romance has blossomed 
into marriage through these various 
activities and thus arose the need for 
a couples’ club, which also meets 
once a month. 


These groups grew up naturally as 
a desire for them developed. One of 
the service men who returned to Chi- 
cago as a civilian and continued his 
associations at the Temple, had as 
his hobby picture-taking and _print- 
ing. He started the camera club with 
a group of like-minded enthusiasts. 
The choir began under the direction 
of a volunteer who was a music stu- 
dent, and it grew to the point where 
a paid director was hired. Because 
Sunday nights offered--too little time 
for prolonged discussions after an in- 
teresting address, a Tuesday night 
forum called Town Hall was started. 
Fellows and girls who are already 
downtown and plan to attend, get 
together for dinner beforehand and 
sometimes even prepare their own 
meal in the church kitchen. 


‘ 


There are always enough ‘“main- 
stays” to keep the young adult organ- 
izations going, each with its own set 
of officers. News of these groups and 
announcements concerning their 
activities are published every two 
weeks by The Templer staff, which 
puts to use the talents of journalists, 
artists, typists and other volunteers. 


Coordinating the various group 
activities is YAC (Young Adult 
Council) which meets monthly. Two 
representatives from each group at- 
tend YAC, elect its officers, give re- 
ports and recommend group action. 

One YAC-directed activity is con- 
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Roy L. Vernon 


A staff of volunteers gets out the bi-weekly eight-page news sheet, 
"The Templer." 


ducted by the world service commit- 
tee which began a few years ago with 
a fund-raising campaign for overseas 
relief. Each year a new committee is 
appointed to recommend distribution 
of funds and to promote the cam- 
paign. This year collections will go to 
World Student Service Fund, the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief, and to a missionary project in 
Lucknow, India — a hospital being 
started by a young Swedish woman 
doctor who was formerly a member 
of the group while taking graduate 
study in Chicago. 

Typical of the sentiment of so 


many who were once members of 
Temple Club and have moved away 
was this expression in one of her 
letters from India: “It was so good 
hearing from you at Chicago Temple 
again. You know it was my spiritual 
home in Chicago, and in my 
thoughts and prayers I still now and 
then participate in the services or 
sneak into the sanctuary for a quiet 
time as I used to do.” 

For many young adults who come 
to Chicago for a variety of reasons, 
Chicago Temple serves as a church 
home and a stimulating center for 
sharing of common interests. 


How to Use This Issue of the Journal 

Prepare now for the fall. For helpful suggestions see the "Call to 
Christian Education Week," page 2; "We Honored the Public School 
Teachers," page 16; "Peace Education in the Church,” page 12; and 
"Telling the People About the Church," page 17. 

Children's workers notice especially '"—And the Parents," which gives a 
workable idea, page 5; several new audio-visual aids, page 40; and 


"The Teacher's Reward," page 4. 


Youth leaders and ministers will find this issue especially rich in sugges- 
tions for them, with the listing of UCYM conferences on the inside 
front cover page; "Can Vocations Be Christian," page 6; and "How to 
Help Youth Prepare for Life," page 8. 


Take advantage of the summer and the special training conferences 


listed on pages 35, 36. 


New ideas on common problems of concern to Council staffs and com- 
mittees, as well as to ministers and local religious education committees, 
will be found in the articles by McCray, page 14, Gordon, page 6, 
Locker, page 17, and Whitaker, page 16. 
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The church can help young people go on 
with their training for maximum service 


by Roy A. Burkhart* 


N EVERY HAND, reports. indi- 

cate that young people are not 
_doing as well as usual in the upper 
grades of high school and that inter- 
est in carrying on college work has 
bogged appreciably. But more seri- 
ous than this is the reported increase 
in the onset of emotional disturb- 
ances. Two prominent psychiatrists 
have told me that neuroses and psy- 
choses will increase, according to 
present indications, to serious propor- 
tion. 

This may be explainable in a meas- 
ure in that we are a nation who pro- 
fesses to believe in peace but who in 
actuality spends billions of dollars for 
war and millions of pennies for 
peace. We who declare our faith in 
the method of good overcoming evil 
find ourselves going all out for the 
method of evil for evil. We are doing 
it, we say, to save freedom for the 
world, but in actuality we find war 
expenditures essential to the bolster- 
ing of our economy. Sudden peace 
and its guarantee would create an 
economic debacle in this country, un- 
less we would tackle the world’s real 
problem, which is misery, with the 
all-out expenditure of time and mon- 
ey which we give to gird our war ef- 
forts. 

Our young people have no enthu- 
siasm for war, yet they, like most 
church leaders I know, have no other 
answer. 
take their turn and perhaps die. Fur- 
thermore, most that they read and 
hear leads them to the conclusion 
that a world war is inevitable, in 
which event, in Jight of all the power 
to destroy life, no one will escape. 
What point is there in going to 
school? many of them ask. Why not 
die with one less year of the grind in 
school? Anyway, school has mainly 


*Minister, 
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So they feel that they must » 


only one purpose and that is to help 


the person win in our economic life. .. 


Il 

Yet the despair of youth is not be- 
yond control. They have not given 
up. They are confused and disturbed 
and feel that they are the victims of 
what may prove to be the most lead- 
erless generation in the history of our 
country, both politically and _spirit- 
ually, but they have a will to be 


‘“more than conquerors.” 


Never have I found them more 
eager. While writing these lines, I’m 
returning from a preaching mission 
in Virginia. I heard a vital preacher 
talk to a college student body. They 
rose to great heights; they were ready 
for great dedications. If only he had 
had a plan of growth and action. I 
listened to another minister talk to a 
high school student body. Their ea- 
gerness and response to the claims of 
God were tremendous. A month ago 
in another city, I met 200 picked 
senior boys and girls from eight high 
schools and I marveled at their read- 
iness to find God and their eagerness 
to work for a fuller democracy in the 
community and to strive for peace in 
the world and to tackle the world’s 
misery. 

In fact, I know that youth could 
be led into a nation-wide spiritual 
awakening if the church had the re- 
sources for it and the vision. If only 
the youth leaders of the Protestant 
denominations could find a way to 
real united effort that would reach 
into each local community and 
church, results could be phenomenal. 
They are now attempting a plan that 
has possibilities. It is the Call to 
United Christian Youth Action. I 
hope and pray they will get back of 
it with all their hearts. 

Years ago when I was on the staff 
of the International Council, the 
youth leaders of that time joined in 


forming a United Christian Youth 
Movement. But actually most of the 
denominations built up their own 
program that neglected this so-called 
united program, the results of which 
have been feeble in reaching down 
into the local community. It always 
disturbed me greatly and made me 
continually ask, is the interest of the 
youth leaders of Protestantism in the 
young people or is the first interest in 
the denominational needs and pro- 
gram? And would not the needs of 
the denominational] church be more 
individually served if all actually 
joined in a vital united effort? 

Young people go to the same high 
school; hundreds of them go to the 
same college, but in terms of Chris- 
tianity, they get all divided up. The 
result is that the basic leadership of 
youth today in the average commun- 
ity is not in the church but in the 
high school, in college, on the campus 
and in other agencies and if we were 
honest with ourselves we would not 
only recognize it, but do something 
about it on a large scale. 


The Call to United Christian 
Youth Action is significant in light of 
the crisis. It seeks to enlist one mil- 
lion young people and their adult 
leaders for a deepening of their com- 
mitment to Christ and a pledge to 
participate in a program of united 
action in communities throughout the 
nation. These action programs will 
be in the area of youth evangelism, 
work projects, and world Christian 
citizenship. 

What if the youth of ten thousand 
communities do unite in action! The 
world would be transformed. But it 
won’t just happen. There must be a 
plan. If youth leaders are really go- 
ing to: unite in a program of united 
action, they might well consider ask- 
ing for blocks of time of 5000 of the 
best ministers to youth and for the 
same amount of time from 5000 lay- 
men and women and 5000 older 
young people to conduct these united 
action, projects in all the county seat 
towns of the nation and in all the 
larger cities. 

Such a program of united action 
could call young people to full dedi- 
cation to the Christian life; guide 
them and their leaders to build vital 
church and community programs; or- 
ganize them to study and foster a 
Peace Department in our Federal 
government, etc. 


The fruits of The Call to United 
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Christian Youth Action could then be 
that young people would find out 
who they are; learn how to build a 
great spiritual program in their 
church and community; be enriched 
in the life of prayer; become vocal 
and active in a mighty peace offen- 
sive; and find a faith, a method and 
a new service for the freedom of the 
human spirit in the atomic age. 


The Call to United Christian 
Youth Action should challenge our 
youth leaders for once to really form 
a mighty united effort and together 
foster these dynamic action programs. 
The results would be exciting and 
amazing. 


In the meantime what can the lo- 
cal church do? Here are the things 
a few churches are doing with good 
results. 


1. Several churches are having a 
series of meetings of parents of sen- 
iors in high school and older young 
people to talk over the question of 
guiding young people who are in line 
for army service. In one church this 
group became a study and nurture 
group in which the parents sought to 
grow in their faith, in the life of 
prayer, in a clearer understanding of 
the world issues; and in ways by 
which a peace offensive might grow. 


They planned family worship pro- 
grams, they agreed on a course of 
calm action, they later arranged for 
joint meetings between them and 
their sons and daughters. 


2. In one church, all junior and 
senior boys in high school have been 
meeting from 11:00 A.M. to 1:00 
P.M. Saturday to emphasize four 
things: the hand—vocational choice; 
the Book—using and living the Bible; 
a faith for living; the Word—grow- 
ing in the ability to communicate in 
the spoken word. It has proved to 
be a steadying experience. 


3. In another church, a sermon 
was preached in which there was the 
admonition to calmness, urging young 
men to get all the education possible, 
giving reasons why. Afterwards, there 
was a meeting of the juniors and sen- 
iors of high school and older boys 
who are in college or at work who 
are subject to call. Those away at 
college were invited to be home for 
the weekend. It had good effect and 
led to deepening spiritual growth on 
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the part of the young men and par- 
ents. 


4. In a certain church there is a 
constant emphasis on a faith for life 
in the youth groups, in the monthly 
meetings of parents of youth, in ser- 
mons and in the prayer calls. The 
emphasis is on a method for the 
new world; a study of a growing 
service to man’s nature and its free- 
dom, and an ethic for the new age. 
Tn this church, also, there is an effort 
to get a perspective of history; to 
foster a dynamic peace offensive; to 
work for a Department of Peace; and 
to share in every way in attacking the 
world’s misery. 

Young people in this church take 
heart because of this constructive ef- 
fort to find a new method to replace 
the worn-out and futile and evil 
method of war. 


5. In still another church there is 
a growing emphasis on the life of 
prayer. There are 220 fathers in 
prayer cells; 150 mothers and a num- 
ber of college-age people. These 
prayer groups are deepening the spir- 
itual lives of parents and youth and 
helping them look at the world with 
quiet eyes. This is tremendously im- 
portant. 

This group of college age youth 
meets at 5:30 for a half-hour of wor- 


ship in silence; they eat together for a 
half-hour; then for an hour they seek 
together for a fuller spiritual illumi- 
nation. 


6. One church sends out a weekly 
mimeographed newsletter to its high 
school people and a month-end chat 
to all its people of college age. These 
mailings offer a chance for guidance 
to which the young people respond 
eagerly. In this church, the minis- 
ters write regularly to young people 
away at college and go for personal 
visits and to have lunches with groups 
of them. This is worth more than 
sermons and can mean much by per- 
mitting young people to open their 
hearts and minds and to grow in 
insight and understanding. 


IV 


In smaller communities, it would 
help to have a plan of inter-church 
cooperation on such plans as outlined 
above. In this way more constructive 
and positive attitudes could become a 
part of the community consciousness. 

In one community, the young peo- 
ple from eight churches put on a 
mock session of the U. N. which be- 
came so real that the participants and 
those who observed came into a sense 


(Continued on page 36) 


Ralph Berry 


Young people are eager to find God, to work for a fuller democracy in the 
community, and to strive for world peace. 
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boa Cubic tien 


in the Che 


Through study and support of the 
work of the United Nations 


by Mabel Head* 


HE PEOPLES JOF, [THE 

WORLD are living in an _ at- 
mosphere of cynicism, fear, suspicion, 
and confusion. The “police action” 
in Korea has assumed the propor- 
tions of war and the prospect of its 
spreading, or of similar developments 
in other parts of the world, appall 
us. Yet there is a yearning for peace, 
an insistent demand that nations find 
a way to solve their problems by 
methods short of war. Yearning for 
peace, or honestly desiring peace 
counts for little unless men and wom- 
en of good will, strong in faith, will 
use their full resources to establish 
and maintain a world Christian com- 
munity. For Christians this is a task 
that should call forth their best en- 
deavor, knowing that in our Father’s 
world it must be possible to create 
world brotherhood, and that God in 
his goodness will make available the 
strength and wisdom needed. 


What is the task of the church? 


Every individual Christian, every 
member of a church, is a citizen of 
his own country, and furthermore a 
world citizen, for he is part of the 
great world-wide fellowship of the 
ecumenica] church. 

The world has become close-knit 
through the scientific development in 
transportation and communications, 
telegraph, telephone, airplane, radio, 
so that there is community of nations 
but as yet not real neighborhood of 
peoples. That can come only through 


understanding and appreciation of” 


peoples and the practice of good will. 

Always the church through organ- 
ization, services, and program of edu- 
cation, has been teaching its mem- 
bers to live as Christians. The new 
imperative is for them to live as 


*Official observer at the United Nations 
for the General Department of United 
Church Women, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America. New York City. 
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world citizens. Commitment to God is — 


measured in terms of personal devo- 
tion, but also in terms of work for 
freedom and order, for peace with 
justice, in one’s own community and 
throughout the world. 

A definite program of education to 
this end is the business of every 
church. Since it should be carried out 
by various departments, women’s so- 
cieties, youth and laymen’s groups, 
it might well be planned by a Com- 
mittee on Peace Education repre- 
senting those groups. They should be 
persons feeling a sense of responsibil- 
ity for broader citizenship education, 
or eager to find ways to develop it. 
With initiative, imagination,” and 
knowledge of available resources, 
they could plan a continuing three 
to five year program that would 
permeate the whole life of the 
church. 

Two important subjects in such a 
program should be the United Na- 
tions and the World Council of 
Churches. This article deals more 
with the former, especially as related 
to the missionary work of the church. 


The church's stake in the U. N. 


Parts of the Preamble of the 
United Nations state its purpose: 

To affirm faith in fundamental 

human rights, 

To save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, 

To promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger 
freedom, 

To practice tolerance and live to- 
gether in peace as good 
neighbors. 

Note the similarity to some of the 
aims of organized religion. The 
church has a real stake in the U.N., 
for much of its missionary work 
would be seriously hindered or blot- 
ted out if another world war comes, 
or if most countries of the world 
come under the domination of politi- 


cal communism. Church structures 
and institutions in this country will 
not be safe if a general war comes. 
The religious bodies of this country 
helped to bring the United Nations 
into being and to shape its charter, 
and should give it intelligent and 
prayerful support until it has every 
chance to fulfill its purpose. It is 
important to know what the U.N. 
is really doing, what it has ac- 
complished in its five short years, 
noting at the same time its weak- 
nesses. It*needs to be strengthened 
but that can be done only if the na- 
tions continue to work together. 


U. N. Agencies and Christian Missions 


Perhaps the most fundamental 
thing is to learn to know the peo- 
ple, especially those who live under 
the flags of the United Nations.* 
This can be made a fascinating ex- 
perience for children and young peo- 
ple. Some attention should be given 
to the problems these people face and 
the way the church and the U.N. are 
trying to help solve them. Along with 
this should be consideration of mi- 
nority groups in our own country. 
This brings into the program such 
agencies of the U.N. as the World 
Health Organization (WHO), the 
Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO), the United Nations Educa- 
tional Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO), the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, the 
Trusteeship Council, and Technical 
Assistance; also Medical, Agricultural 
and Educational Mission work.? 

WHO is trying to do away with 
such wide-spread diseases as tubercu- 
losis, malaria and yaws. It sends out 
teams of health workers to aid in 
establishing health and _ welfare 
agencies, and train indigenous peo- 
ple to carry on. A significant part of 
the missionary program has been the 
establishment of medical missions, 
clinics, hospitals, training centers, bet- 
ter sanitation, and prevention of 
disease. Where both agencies operate 


7A poster showing the flags of the U. N. 
can be secured from the U. N. Information 
Service, Lake Success, New York, for 10c. 
Flags of the countries, from the American 
Association for the U. N., 45 E. 65th St., 
New York City—small flags in a set—60c. 
A United Nations flag in varying sizes, from 
The Annin Company, Fifth Ave. at 16th St., 
New York City. (Write for prices.) 

*Free folders describing these agencies can 
be secured from the U. N. Public Informa- 
tion Service, Lake Success, N. Y. 
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in the same country a large piece of 
work can be done. 


FAO was organized because the 
U.N. is very aware of hunger in the 
world. More than one-half the peo- 
ple in the world are perpetually 
hungry. Most delegates in the U.N. 
understand better than people in the 
U.S.A. what continuing hunger does 
to its victims. They are below par 
physically, mentally, morally, and are 
prey to anyone who offers more food. 
FAO helps farmers—two-thirds the 
population of the world—to produce 
more and better food by improved 
methods. Better distribution of food 
is important. Some countries, especial- 
ly the United States, have surplus 
food. Should it not be the concern 
of Christian citizens that our. surplus 
of grain, dried milk and eggs, be used 
to feed hungry millions? Charts, 
maps, and pictures, stories of FAO 
work are appealing, but no more so 
than missionary work of a similar 
kind being done in India, Africa and 
other countries. An educational pro- 
gram might stimulate support for 


both. 


UNESCO has for its purpose “to 
contribute to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among the 
nations through education, science, 
culture, in order to further universal 
respect for justice, for the rule of 
law, and for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, without dis- 
tinction of race, sex or religion.” It 
has done much in the field of re- 
construction, assisting in the rehabili- 
tation of schools in war-devastated 
areas; also promoting the exchange 
of persons, especially teachers and 
students. It carries a weekly broad- 
casting service, and has teams at 
work in places such as Haiti and 
Brazil. Consider this along with what 
church missions have done in the 
same areas through their schools and 
colleges. In fact, some of the leading 
delegates in the U. N. had their 
training in Christian colleges in so- 
called mission lands. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE to under- 
developed countries is a great new 
project—helping people to help 
themselves. The U. S. Point 4 pro- 
gram was projected to be carried in 
part with and through the U. N. 
Both have had a slow start. The ex- 
pressed interest of citizens might help 
both to move faster. 


Tur UNIversaL DECLARATION OF 
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Human Ricuts was adopted by the 
General Assembly in Paris in 1948. 
It is a statement that shows what the 
nations believed to be the fundamen- 
tal rights of every human being. Its 
passage without a dissenting vote (a 
few countries abstained) was almost 
a miracle. There are only thirty 
points in this declaration, so every- 
one could read it, and in the reading 
would surely find some items they 
would like to discuss. An illustrated 
booklet and a series of charts add 
much to the study.* Another great 
achievement at Paris was the fact 
that 3000 reporters from all over the 
world were there to relay the news. 
Alas, many in this country give little 
attention to what went on in Paris, or 
to what goes on when the meetings 
are held in the world’s capital here 
in the U.S.A. Many shudder at the 
thought of war, are quick to criticise 
the U.N. or their own government, 
who never take time to be really in- 
formed, or to pray consistently for 
those struggling with world problems. 

Tue TRUSTEESHIP CouNcIL has 
responsibility for helping millions in 
dependent areas to improve their 
standard of living and to advance 
toward self government. Visiting mis- 
sions are sent by the Council to work 
with the people in their home land. 
Petitions from the people are received 
and considered. As a result of a peti- 
tion from Ruanda-Urundia a resolu- 
tion was passed asking that whipping 
as a form of punishment be discon- 
tinued in all trust territories. Experts 
agree that the work of the Council 
has been easier where mission schools 
have prepared the people to assist in 
the enterprise. 


Activities and resources of 
the peace committee 


Such a directing group as was sug- 
gested for the local church—Peace 
Committee, Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, International Relations Commit- 
tee; called by any descriptive name— 
might not choose any of the topics 
suggested above. There are many 
other achievements of the U. N. Be- 
gin where there is interest. If there 
are labor union members in the 
church, their first interest would be 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion; tradesmen and bankers, in the 
International Trade Organization, 
the World Bank and the Monetary 


*" Your Human Rights,’ 25c from -the U. 
N. Public Information Service, Lake Success, 
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Fund; social workers, in what the 
Advisory Welfare Services have done 
in establishing schools to train social 
workers; those concerned with liter- 
acy would like to know that Dr. 
Frank Laubach, the apostle of liter- 
acy among mission groups, helped to 
map out the UNESCO program. Un- 
til the Bible can be translated into 
every tongue and the millions taught 
to read, the progress of the Gospel 
will be slow. 


Here are a few things every local 
church committee charged with 
peace education should do: 


1. Get together some of the free 
literature from the U.N., from the 
State Department, Washington, D. 
C., and from the Missions Depart- 
ments of the National Council of 
Churches. Plan for distributing these 
materials. 


2. Get some folders or pamphlets 
at .a small cost, five to fifty cents, 
from the same places. 


3. Subscribe for the U. N. Report- 
er* and church material along this 
line. 


4. Plan to use visual aids, charts, 
posters, pictures and films from the 
same places. 


5. Get a few good books, such as 
those listed in footnote 5. 


6. Be sure to get late pronounce- 
ments, such as “A Positive Program 
for Peace,” “Christian Responsibility 
in the International Crisis’”—both 
from the National Council of 
Churches—and “Uniting for Peace,” 
passed by the U.N. General Assem- 
bly. 

7. Have a shelf or book case where 
these can be easily found. 


8. Do not stop with a few programs 


or some study; plan for action, and 
for prayer. 


“U. N. Reporter,'’ monthly. Single sub- 
scription, $1.00; in bundles to one address, 
55c¢ each for 5-9; 45c for 10-99. Order from 
James Gray, Inc., 216 E. 45th St., New York 
ATRING Y% 

"A Christian's Primer of the United Na- 
tions,’ 25c, and "We, the People of the Ecu- 
menical Church,"’ 60c, from the Literature 
Department Methodist Church, 420 Plum St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. ; 

"What Can Bind the World Together?" 
35c; and “Two Giants in One World” 50c, 
from the Church Peace Union, 170 East 64th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


"War or Peace,’ paper, $1.00 from the 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

"God and the Nations" $2.00, from Dou- 
bleday and Co., Garden City, New York. 
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Now is the time 

A crisis is no time for Christians to 
be discouraged or jittery. It is rather 
a call to repentance for a share in 
the state of the world, and to re- 
newed dedication, and a girding to 
action. The task of overcoming fear, 
prejudice, hate, injustice, of develop- 


ing cooperation through mediation 
and conciliation, of taking even the 
first steps toward a new world order, 
cannot be done by any one nation or 
small group of nations. In this it is 
like the development of a strong ecu- 
menical movement, which cannot be 
done by a small group of churches. 


Guile Agencies aril | 
rotestant. Churches 


Can the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls and church leaders work together 
happily in the local church? 


by Mack McCray, Jr.* 


HERE’S SO MUCH jealousy be- 
tween the Girl Scouts and Camp 
Fire Girls that I don’t want either 
one in my church,” volunteered a 
middle-aged pastor. 
“How can we know which one of 
the two to let come into our 
church?” asked another. 


“The Boy Scouts are all right, but 
the girls’ organizations try to run the 
churches and otherwise just use them 
for the convenience of a place to 
meet,” spoke up a young minister. 

“The greatest trouble I have with 
the scouts is keeping them from al- 
ways taking my boys away from Sun- 
day school. How can I get those folks 
to realize that our churches are more 
important than their scout groups?” 
asked another older pastor. 

“That’s my main objection to all 
three groups,” spoke up the young 
minister again. “They’re good organ- 
izations, but spiritual values don’t 
really mean very much to them. And 
if a church’s program conflicts with 
theirs—oh boy! Just watch out! 
They'll always put the church sec- 
ond. I think we’re better off to run 
our own youth programs and leave 
the Scouts and Camp Fire Girls to 
the service clubs.” 


*Executive Director of Christian Education, 
Chicago Baptist Association. 
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It demands united effort by men and 
women of strong faith in and steady 
devotion to the building of a world 
Christian community. Surely _ this 
means for the church mobilizing and 
training its members for the task 
Now is the time! Be strong! 


Everyone was embarrassed 


These complaints and questions, 
together with a few suggestions, were 
just part of the give and take at a 
Protestant Youth Agencies Round 
Table in the First Baptist Church of 
Austin, a section of Chicago, in No- 
vember, 1949. Present were the 
pastors of many of the Protestant 
churches of the community and the 
leaders of the Camp Fire Girl, Boy 


Girl Scouts of Chicago 


Girl Scouts at the Concordia Lutheran Church in Chicago pack 
clothes and school articles to ship to children in France. 
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Scout and Girl Scout units repre- 
sented in these churches. The ques- 
tions and complaints were directed 
at area and regional executives of*the 
three agencies, and the chairman of 
the committee on Protestant Rela- 
tions with Youth Agencies of the De- 
partment of Christian Education of 
the Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago. 

Everyone was embarrassed. The 
Girl Scout and Camp Fire Girls ex- 
ecutives were embarrassed because 
the church leaders seemed to think 
the Boy Scouts recognized the 
sovereignty and importance of the 
local church and that the girls’ 
agencies did not. The Boy Scout ex- 
ecutive was embarrassed because 
many of the pastors seemed to feel 
his group had interferred with regu- 
lar Sunday church activities, and be- 
cause others misunderstood the co- 
operative relationship with the girls’ 
agencies. The chairman was embar- 
rassed because his committee and the 
Church Federation had not done a 
better job of interpretation of these 
important youth agencies in one of 
the most completely Protestant- 
churched communities in North 
America. . 


The agencies take up the challenge 


It was obvious that something had 
to be done, and that the initiative 
had to be taken by the agencies. They 
would have to go to the pastors and 
church leaders and clearly state their 
position relative to basic principles 
and also declare their attitude to- 
ward the Protestant churches. 

This was a big order. The three 
agencies would have to agree, and 
the attitudes and principles on which 
they agreed would have to be vital 
and really answer the complaints of 
the Austin pastors and thousands 
like them all over the United States. 


A few weeks later the problem was 
tackled by the committee, made up 
of the area executives of the agencies 
and representatives of the Church 
Federation. Many weeks of spirited 
discussion followed. Which was more 
important, especially if it should ever 
come to a choice between the two, 
the churches or the agencies? Since 
each agency worked with other than 
Protestant groups, could they come 
right out and say they were founded 
and operated on Christian principles? 
Would the churches be offended if 
the agencies insisted their programs 
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were inter-racial and non-sectarian? 
Could the agencies afford to admit 
that they must serve and cooperate 
with the churches? Could all three 
agencies work together in the same 
church? 


These were not trivial questions. 
The glorious history of the agencies 
was at stake, for pastors and other 

rotestant church leaders were de- 
manding the answer as the basis for 
future cooperation. Then, too, were 
not they, the agency executives, each 
active church workers themselves! 
The pastors had to be right. Six 
cardinal statements were finally 
unanimously adopted. A crisis in 
youth agency relations with Protes- 
tant churches was turned into a new 
milestone of progress. 


This meant, in effect, that the 
Camp Fire Girls, Boy Scouts, and 
Girl Scouts of Chicago were saying 
to Protestant pastors and all Chica- 
goland that they put God and the 
churches first, that they operated on 
Christian principles, their services 
were for all youth, the churches were 
to plan their own youth program 
and use the youth agencies to 
strengthen and implement these pro- 
grams, and that all three agencies 
were in complete harmony and would 
work side by side with the churches. 


National approval is given to 
six cardinal statements 


The next problem was to secure 
recognition of these principles be- 
yond Chicago. This proved to be 
easier than the committee had dared 
to dream. The national headquar- 
ters of the Camp Fire Girls, Boy 
Scouts, and Girl Scouts readily gave 
official approval to these six state- 
ments to pastors and _ churches. 
Pastors and local church directors of 
Christian education all over the 
United States can now plan youth 
programs involving these three agen- 
cies and expect cooperation on a 
plane that will strengthen the min- 
istry of their churches. The following 
are the six statements as finally ap- 
proved: 

1. Our agencies recognize that 
youth’s first loyalty should be to 
God and to his or her church. 

2. Our agencies have basic philos- 


‘A free copy of the pamphlet referred to 
above may be had by writing to the author 
at 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
A stamped, self-addressed envelope should 
be enclosed. 


ophies and policies which are in 
harmony with the highest Chris- 
tain principles and, therefore, with 
the ultimate objectives of your 
church. 


3. Our agencies serve youth of all 
faiths, of all races, and of all na- 
tional heritages. 


4. Our agencies will cooperate with 
you in providing creative programs 
of character and personality de- 
velopment to implement and 
strengthen the services of your 
church to boys and girls. 


(Si) 


. Our agencies work cooperatively 
for the welfare of- youth in the 
community. Your church may 
sponsor units of one or as many 
youth agencies as you desire. 


6. Our agencies cordially invite you 
to call on them when you wish to 
sponsor a unit, secure information, 
make suggestions or obtain help on 
a problem. 


The statement goes to the churches 


The Chicago committee next in- 
corporated these statements as part 
of a six-page flyer’ giving a page each 
to the three agencies for interpreta- 
tion and presentation, of its plan of 
organization and possible relation- 
ships to the churches. Ten thousand 
copies were distributed. Plans were 
formulated and are now being car- 
ried out to interpret this new cooper- 
ative stand to pastors and other 
church leaders in area meetings sim- 
ilar to the first one in Austin. The 
interpreting is being done by the 
agency and Church Federation ex- 
ecutives themselves. They are de- 
termined to prove their new stand 
and keep faith with the Protestant 
churches. 


On the other hand, Protestant lead- 
ers in the local church will do well to 
cooperate with these influential youth 
agencies, and make sure that their 
use of them is part of a well-planned 
and comprehensive church ministry 
to youth. The committee in charge 
of youth agency activities should be 
tied in closely with the Board of Ed- 
ucation and report to it regularly. 
The activities of these groups should 
be correlated with other aspects of 
the youth program so that there will 
be no sense of overlapping or compe- 
tition, but rather a comprehensive 
plan of service and outreach to all 
young people in the church’s care. 
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We sercd the Zz ble 


Syn ee 


by Willis M. Whitaker* 


URINGATHED, SE GOND 
WORLD WAR, when they were 
scraping the bottom of the man-power 
barrel for public school teachers, 
they came up with me. I did not 
have a teacher’s certificate, but with 
a teacher shortage of about forty per 
cent they readily granted me an 
emergency credential. For one year 
I taught school for three hours each 
morning and put in my eight hours 
for the church after lunch. I do not 
know .just how much my _ pupils 
learned, but I learned several things. 
First, I learned to have a greater 
appreciation for our public schools. 
Second, I learned that teachers are 
about as transient as preachers. In 
California most school boards do not 
grant tenure to teachers until after 
their third year. As a result, many 
teachers hesitate to put down any 
roots in the community and hence do 
not become members of a church in 
the community where they are teach- 
ing. 

But the main thing that I learned 
was that public school teachers are 
allies of the church. It is true that 
because of the separation of church 
and state they cannot directly teach 
religion, but religion is caught as well 
as taught, and those who have a 
mind to do so have a great oppor- 
tunity. Having seen the situation 
from the school teacher’s side of the 
fence, I realized that there is need 
for greater cooperation between the 
church and the public school. In the 
battle that goes on for truth and 
righteousness, it is my growing con- 
viction that the strategy of the 
church must include that of making 
allies of all who believe in enlighten- 
ment and truth. Surely this includes 
our public school teachers. 

Upon taking my term as presi- 
dent of the Orange Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, in the summer of 1949, I de- 
cided to suggest a plan which had 
been growing in the back of my 
mind. This was to have the churches 


*Minister of the First Christian Church, 
Orange, California. 
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give a reception for public school 
teachers. The other ministers were 
quick to see the possibilities in this. 
The fact that our town of 10,000 
boasts three parochial schools may 
have sharpened our decision. 


The “Y” had just completed a new 
building which offered good facilities 
for such a reception. They agreed to 
be our hosts. We decided that the re- 
ception should be held the first Sun- 
day afternoon following the opening 
of school. This gave us only two 
weeks to make our plans and invite 
our teachers. We mailed out type- 
written invitations on our Ministerial 
Association stationery to about 120 
teachers. Although this invitation 
was received after the opening of 
school, sixty teachers responded to 
the invitation the following Sunday 
afternoon. I did not keep the letters, 
nor do I remember all of the kind 
remarks, but I do remember that one 
teacher said: “I have been teaching 
for twenty years, and this is the first 
time anyone thought to give a re- 
ception for teachers. I said to my 
mother that I was not going to miss 
this, for it might never happen 
again.” 

The program was brief and infor- 
mal. There were words of greeting, 
welcome, and appreciation, brought 
by one of our ministers, the mayor, 
the president of the high school stu- 
dent body, and by a grade school 
student. There was special music, an 
introduction of teachers, principals 
and other school people, and an in- 
troduction of our ministers and their 


wives. While the refreshments were 
served we all had time to visit and 
get acquainted. 


The response to our venture was 
so gratifying to both the teachers 
and the ministers that we decided to 
make such a reception an annual 
event. In fact, the idea caught on so 
well that we decided to sponsor a 
reception also for the teachers in our 
church schools. This was held in the 
Methodist Church. We _ followed 
something of the same program as 
for the public school teachers, ex- 
cept that we had a speaker. This 
was a director of Christian education 
from a neighboring community. She 
warmed the hearts of all present and 
sent our teachers forth renewed for 
their great task. They, too, were 
hungry for appreciation. 

This year Dr. R. B. McAulay of 
the First Presbyterian Church is 
president of our association, and he 
and his committee had charge of the 
reception for public school teachers. 
This was held again at the “Y” on 
the second Sunday after the opening 
of school. We sent out formal print- 
ed invitations, not only to the teach- 
ers and principals, but also to our 
school administrators and School 
Board members. While the attend- 
ance the first year numbered around 
100, the attendance this‘ year was 
about 150. Besides greetings and in- 
troductions, there was an address by 
the principal of the high school in 
a neighboring city. 

There is no doubt that this annual 
reception is here to stay. It may be 
because it has proved to be such an 
enjoyable occasion, but we believe 
that our ministers look upon it as a 
part of the over-all strategy of the 
church to strengthen the forces of 
righteousness. 


We are likely not the originators 
of the idea, nor do we have a copy- 
right on it. We do believe that it is 
a plan which can be used by every 
ministerial group or church council. 
It will delight and readily win the 
approval of the school teachers, ren- 
der a community service, and I be- 
lieve will forward the Kingdom of 
God. 


Family Week Message 


A SPECIAL MESSAGE designed to 
be read in the churches during Family 
Week, May 6-13, appears on page 37 
of this issue. This was prepared by 
the Board of Managers of the Joint 
Department of Family Life, National 


Council of the Churches of Christ. 

In making plans for conservation of 
values in the Family Week observ- 
ances, Mr. Lentz’ article in the March 
1951 issue, “Family Week in the Local 
Church," will prove helpful. 
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Wee the. Church 


Churches of ten denominations 
produce a sound slide set . 


by Zelma Locker* 


S THE SOUND SLIDE SET 

came to a close, the crowd fill- 
ing the booth broke out into com- 
ments. “I didn’t know ,the church 
did all those things,’ said one. “I 
never knew the Lutherans did that!” 
(Or the Presbyterians, or the Salva- 
tion Army, or the Church of the 
New Jerusalem.) The slide set pro- 
duced cooperatively by churches of 
ten denominations under the di- 
rection of the San Diego, California, 
Council of Churches, described the 
various ways in which the churches 
of the city served families. It was 
shown continuously for the two days 
of the city-wide Family Fair held in 
San Diego during National Family 
Week in May, 1950. Many non- 
church people visiting the Fair were 
attracted by the slides, stopped to 
watch it, and learned of some of the 
services the churches were giving. 
Church people who saw them be- 
came aware that the purposes of 
their own churches were common 
with those of other denominations 
and sects. 

The San Diego Family Fair was 
developed by the Coordinating Coun- 
cils of the city, to emphasize the con- 
structive aspects of family life. Its 
purpose was to show how wholesome 
family life is being furthered in the 
community by many organizations 
and agencies. With the public spot- 
light turned so often upon the dis- 
integration of family life, this was 
an opportunity to show the other 
side of the picture. To this end, every 
organization in San Diego~ whose 
work contributes to better family liv- 
ing was invited to have exhibits and 
demonstrations at a two-day Family 
Fair. The largest building in mid- 


town Balboa Park was used for the 


Fair. 
The first Family Fair, in May 


*Director, Audio-Visual Education, Council 
of Churches, San Diego, California. 
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Title slide used in the set. 


1949, met with such success that it 
was decided to hold the event an- 
nually. Ten thousand persons were 
estimated to have attended the first 
Fair; fifteen thousand were there the 
second year. The various exhibits re- 
ceived wide newspaper publicity. In 
the second Fair, there were 71 ex- 
hibits, of which 44 were by private 
agencies or organizations and 27 by 
city, county or state agencies. 


Both years the Council of Churches 
accepted its invitation to elevate the 
place of religion in the home. Ex- 
perience with the first Family Fair 
led the Council’s second-year plan- 
ning committee to face carefully this 
specific question: How can the 
church demonstrate what it is actual- 
ly doing, here and now? And how 
can it do it in a way to interest and 
inform the large group of Fair-goers 
not church members? 

A slide set seemed to be the an- 
swer. But to be vital, it had to relate 
specifically to San Diego and show 
the work of local churches in all 


parts of the city and in many de- 
nominations. It had to be produced 
locally and cooperatively. The audio- 
visual chairman of the Council of 
Churches was made director of the 
production. 


In preliminary committee meetings 
it was decided that a series of fifty 
Kodachrome slides, with accompany- 
ing sound furnished by recordings, 
could give a picture of the church in 
action. This required the shooting of 
approximately 100 slides, from which 
about 50 of the best ones could be 
selected. This took five rolls of color 
film, at a cost of $17.75. The photo- 
graphing could be done by many dif- 
ferent people, of different churches, 
and each church would be asked to 
pay the expenses of its own films. 


A working outline was then writ- 
ten: 
Title: “The San Diego Family and 
the Church” 


I. Introduction: Title frames, credit 
frames, etc. A family poses on the 
church steps, holding posters bear- 
ing title, credits, etc. 


II. Families find fellowship in the 
church. Newcomers are made to 
feel at home. 

All age groups find wholesome rec- 
reation. 

Boy Scout and Cub Scout troops 
are sponsored by many churches. 

Youth finds wholesome fellowship 
in the church. 

Young adults become acquainted 
with Christian friends. 

Many church activities include all 
age groups, thus bringing the 
family closer together. 


III. Families Jearn in the church. 
Church school classes serve all 
members of the family. 
Vacation church school and after- 
school Bible clubs teach children 
Christian conduct. 

Adults attend evening study groups 
on the faith of the church. 
Churches sponsor other 

e.g., Great Books Groups. 


groups, 


Churches sponsor health educa- 
tion, and conduct  well-baby 
clinics. 


Churches teach and minister to 
foreign-language groups in our 
city. 

Churches teach living lessons in 
better race relations. 
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Slide for topic, "The church counsels with those with problems." 


IV. The Church aids the family at 
all times. 


The happiest marriages are those 
founded upon the truths of the 
church. 

The church baptizes the young. 

Ministers counsel with those with 
problems. 

The church offers a message of 
hope and certainty in time of 
bereavement, because— 


V. The family worships God in the 
church. 
Then, renewed in strength, 


VI. The family serves others through 
the church. 


Families see a world-wide vision 


through the church. 


They help others through Church 
World Service, etc. 


They sponsor displaced persons ar- 
riving here. 


VII. Conclusion 


The family needs the church; the 
church the family. Why not find 
your church today? 

This outline was then broken up 
and fifteen churches of eleven de- 
nominations were asked to help 
photograph its various phases. All the 
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contacts were made by telephone, 
followed up with a letter, and the 
minister or director was offered his 
choice of topic. Ministers responded 
gladly, and many services were dis- 
covered which were hitherto little 
known. A Hungarian language ser- 
vice was one of these. Thirteen 
churches turned in slides. Two had 
met misfortune in their filming. The 
denominations represented by fin- 
ished slides were: Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Disci- 
ples, Lutheran, Episcopal, Salvation 
Army, Evangelical United Brethren, 
and Church of the New Jerusalem. 

The outline was kept elastic. 
Points were added as new activities 
were discovered, or dropped as a 
church failed to complete its films. 
Essential shots were assigned in sev- 
eral. cases to more than one church, 
to guarantee acceptable photography. 
When the slides were assembled, one 
church was found to have sent a 
number of additional slides for which 
it had not been asked—exteriors and 
interiors of the church building, love- 
ly photography of architectural de- 
tails, etc. The final script was revised 
to include these scenes. 

Six weeks were used in the photo- 
graphing. One week before the Fair 


opened, the audio-visual chairman 


wrote the final script. Each minister 
submitted notes with his slides, and 
these became the basis of the final 
script. The name of the church was 
mentioned with the pictures showing 
activities of that church, thus keeping 
the interdenominational point of 
view prominent throughout. 


A narrator, pianist and quartet had 
already been secured for the sound 
recording. The Hungarian pastor had 
agreed to speak in Hungarian at the 
point where the slides showing his 
congregation were described. An ap- 
pointment had been made with a re- 
cording studio even before the final 
script was written. It was decided to 
make standard-speed disk recordings, 
rather than tape or wire, because 
play-back equipment was of that 
type. Before going to the studio, the 
group rehearsed the script and broke 
it down into units of four and a half 
minutes, the maximum allowed by 
the studio on one side of a twelve- 
inch record. In timing the script, a 
four-second pause was made at the 
end of the narration for each slide, 
to allow the projector operator, later, 
time enough to change slides with 
ease. The 22-minute script required 
five sides of three double-faced rec- 
ords. For the last side the quartet 
recorded hymns to be played as the 
crowds at the Fair assembled for the 
picture. 

During the filming, black and 
white shots of some scenes had been 
taken, for use as newspaper publicity. 
During the last week, the newspapers 
published these pictures with their 
stories, which heightened anticipa- 
tion, of the finished production. 

Almost without exception the con- 
tributing churches wanted duplicate 
copies of their slides; so immediately 
after the Fair they were sent to the 
Eastman company for duplication. 
Thereafter, slides and recordings be- 
gan a tour of San Diego churches, 
there to emphasize again the common 
faith of Protestantism. 

National Family Week gave San 
Diego a chance to take the church to 
the people. Perhaps Religious Edu- 
cation Week or some other occasion, 
in some other community, might 
furnish a like opportunity. Pictures 
of church activities show in a vivid 


way just what the church is doing. 


Pictures produced cooperatively em- 
phasize the unity of all—the fact 
that “the Church’s one foundation is 
Jesus Christ her Lord.” 
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re | the Superintendent 


What are the relationships and the 
responsibilities of these important persons? 


by Winona G. Arrick* 


HEN WE GET A _ DIREC- 

TOR I can relax,” sighed 
George Gaines, superintendent of 
Plymouth Church school, speaking to 
his minister. “She can do my work 
for me.” 

Plymouth Church for some time 
had been considering the need for 
additional staff help and had de- 
cided that a director of Christian ed- 
ucation was the person who could 
best meet their needs. 


“Not so fast, George,’ corrected 
the minister. “I, too, have been play- 
ing around with ideas of how I can 
turn over some of my work. But I 
realize that I’m on the wrong track. 
She is a professional leader, too, and 
will have her own contribution to 
make. As for you, if she takes away 
from the responsibility you lay work- 
ers have had, it would weaken the 
emphasis we try to make as a Prot- 
estant church, on the importance of 
lay witness.” 

“Perhaps you are right, Dr. Selbie. 

But what will she do?” 
’ “Miss Stiles is coming next week, 
as you know, to meet with our com- 
mittee to consider the position. Let’s 
plan for an interview with her then 
to see what her ideas are on the sub- 
jects.” 

Miss Stiles welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to talk with the two men. Dr. 
Selbie started the conversation. “Miss 
Stiles, if you come to us you will be 
the first director of Christian educa- 
tion this church has ever employed. 
That means we need help in un- 
derstanding and outlining our re- 
sponsibilities and our relationships to 
a director. You have the advantage 
of four years of experience as director 


*Director of Christian Education, East Con- 
gregational Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Member and former chairman, Directors, As- 
sociated Section, Division of Christian Edu- 
cation, National Council of Churches. 
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in a church, besides special profes- 
sional training in a graduate school. 
Mr. Gaines, as church school super- 
intendent, wants to see how your 
work would relate to his.” 

“IT suppose what I am after is a 
job analysis,” said George Gaines, 
who was personnel manager in a 
large local manufacturing industry. 
“Just what do you consider to be the 
work of a director of Christian edu- 
cation, Miss Stiles?” 


Miss Stiles smiled. “I hope my an- 
swer doesn’t seem too vague to you, 
Mr. Gaines. My idea is to start with 
a goal and gradually try to work a 
program around that goal. My 
fundamental purpose is to try to help 
each individual grow in his achieve- 
ment and expression of a_ well 
rounded Christian personality.” 


“That does sound vague. How can 
you judge growth in personality?” 

“Fortunately, I have help. This 
personality is ably described by the 
eight goals of Christian education 
which have been stated in the liter- 
ature of the National Council of 
Churches. A director should work 
closely with the Board of Christian 
Education, to evaluate the program. 
We would see that opportunities for 
Christian nurture in all of these eight 
areas are provided for every age. I 
consider myself a sort of resource per- 
son. Because of my past opportunities 
and my contacts with other Christian 
education groups through confer- 
ences, committee work and _periodi- 
cals, I will be able to know of the 
more recent trends in Christian edu- 
cation and bring them to the Board 
for consideration. I will know of the 
newest literature, audio-visual re- 
sources and opportunities for special 
training for our leaders.” 


“T supposed a director spent most 
of her time with the church school. 
You haven’t mentioned that.” Mr. 


Gaines was beginning to wonder 
whether Miss Stiles was too profes- 
sional to be of any use. 

“Perhaps I should have started 
with the church school. I think it the 
most important organization of the 
church in helping us carry out the 
goals of Christian education. A great 
portion of my time is spent with the 
work of the church school. Here 
again I expect to serve in an advisory 
capacity.” 

“Wouldn’t you be in charge of 
training teachers?” 

“Yes, of course we would want to 
carry on a program of leadership 
education through workers’ confer- 
ences, leadership classes here in our 
own church and in the community 
leadership schools. In addition, a 
great deal of training can be given 
through supervision and _ personal 
conferences. Then, too, I would want 
to help you and the Board of Chris- 
tian Education work out the best use 
of rooms and equipment. Like most 
church schools I understand that you 
are already over-crowded.” 

“How much calling do you do?” 
asked the minister. This subject was 
very dear to him. 


“A great deal,’ responded Miss 
Stiles. “I must admit that as program 
pressure develops I sometimes find 
myself postponing calls because other 
demands seem more pressing. I need 
to make contacts in order to help the 
personnel committee secure leader- 
ship. Much of my time is spent in 
personal interviews to help leaders 
plan their work. I like to contact new 
families who enroll in the church 
program. Other calls are necessary 
as special problems or opportunities 
for service arise.” 

“What do you think of our de- 
nominational lesson _ materials?” 
asked Mr. Gaines. 

“How do they appeal to you?” was 
Miss Stiles’ response. 

“Some of our teachers don’t like 
them. They’re too hard to follow.” 


“T consider them to be of a very 
high quality. I would hesitate to 
evaluate them now for your church 
schoo] without further knowledge of 
your situation. If I came to your 
church I should want to spend some 
time studying with a committee repre- 
senting the various departments. First 
we would discover the needs of the 
pupils. Then we could see what ma- 
terials best provide the kind of help 
we want. I have found that it is often 
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better to take the curriculum pro- 
vided by our denomination and en- 
rich and adjust it than to use lesson 
materials from many denominations. 
When you do that you run the risk of 
poor correlation, because the lesson 
materials are based upon different 
philosophies of Christian education. 
Perhaps if we study together how to 
use the materials your teachers would 
find them more acceptable.” 


“T still don’t see where your work 
stops and mine begins,” interrupted 
Mr. Gaines. 

“I’d like to make a suggestion 
here,” put in Dr. Selbie. “As you 
have been talking, Miss Stiles, I be- 
gin to see that the work can be di- 
vided into supervision and adminis- 
tration. Would I be right to suggest 
that Miss Stiles’ chief relationship to 
the church school is supervisory, while 
yours, George, is administrative?” 


“Perhaps so,” agreed Mr. Gaines, 
“But how do you know where ad- 
ministration ends and supervision be- 
gins?” 

“I think you have made a good 
point, Dr. Selbie,’ agreed Miss 
Stiles. “And Mr. Gaines, I, too, 
realize it is hard to distinguish be- 
tween the two functions. But I think 
we could work out the details be- 
tween us. For instance, you would 
call together and preside at meetings 
of the executive board of the church 
school and the meetings of the 
church school leaders.” 

“I suppose I’d still be responsible 
for the records, too?” 

“Ves, and I am sure you would try 
to sustain a high morale among the 
teachers. I would work more definite- 
ly with curriculum, helping the lead- 
ers to improve their methods and en- 
rich their programs. We would both 
observe the departments of the 
church school, keeping alert to needs. 
You would regularly report to the 
Board of Christian Education the 
progress of the school.” 

“What about special days like 
Children’s Day and Easter?” asked 
Mr. Gaines. “They're always head- 
aches.” 

“You're not the first one who has 
felt that,’ laughed Miss Stiles. 
“There again, sharing the responsi- 
bility eases the load. You, as super- 
intendent, would appoint your com- 
mittees for these special occasions, 
while I would work with them as a 
resource person.” 
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“Where does Dr. Selbie come into 
the church school picture? We’ve 
always felt pretty close to him.” 


“Don’t worry about me, George,” 
assured the minister. “Ill be working 
right along with you. I have a 
wonderful teaching opportunity each 
Sunday morning from the pulpit. 
And remember, the married couples 
club, the classes in training for 
church membership, and my calling 
and counseling. Ill have the chance 
in all those ways not only to do a 
teaching job but to interpret the pro- 
gram of the church school. Of course, 
I occasionally look in on the church 
school at work and am glad to be 
of service to any group at any time. 
I would not want to take from the 
director any of her leadership prerog- 
ative, but I do like to feel that I am 
pastor, leader in worship, teacher and 
counselor to all church workers. Per- 
haps I could share especially in the 
training of leaders in the fields of 
theology, church history and polity.” 


“Doesn’t sound as if you’re going 
to forget us, Doctor,’ commented 
Mr. Gaines. “But I have another 
question. Who is responsibile for get- 
ting the church school leaders?” 


“T’d say everybody,” chimed in 
Miss Stiles. “It is such a big and im- 
portant job that all the staff, plus 
every member of the congregation, 
should be alert to help spot new lead- 
ers. I assume your Board of Christian 
Education has a personnel committee 
which has some systematic plan for 
discovering and_ enlisting leaders. 
They doubtless keep a file of poten- 
tial leaders and should feel responsi- 
bility for filling all vacancies. How- 
ever, I am sure they would need the 
assistance of us all.” 


“T hate to bring up this subject, 
George, for I know how concerned 
you are with the crowded conditions 
of the church’ school. But I insist that 
the church cannot sit quietly by and 
passively accept only those who hap- 
pen to come within its doors. It has 
a mission in the community, a re- 
sponsibility to reach out and draw 
others into its fellowship. You as 
church school superintendent, will 
want to plan for this expanding pro- 
gram.” Dr. Selbie was not a slave to 
numbers, but he saw the opportunity 
for his church to go further in serv- 
ing his fast growing community. 


“Hold on here, Doctor. You're 


getting me into a full time job, too,” 
remonstrated Mr. Gaines. “I’ve got 
to make a living.” 


“You're right, George. I’m not 
suggesting that everything has to 
happen at once or that you have to 
do the entire thing yourself. You’ve 
proven yourself to be a pretty good 
executive. You can figure out how 
many of these jobs can be done large- 
ly by others. Your: Board of Christian 
Education will always stand ready to 
assist you.” 


“Just to make your head swim a 
bit more. Mr. Gaines,” smiled Miss 
Stiles, “I’d like to introduce the 
problem of home and church work- 
ing together for the total welfare of 
the child. It seems to me the admin- 
istration of that program would fall 
into the hands of the superintendent. 
However, I will hasten to say that 
some churches find it well to delegate 
that responsibility to a director of 
home and church coordination who 
works closely with the superintendent 
and the church school board.” 


“Thanks for softening that blow, 
Miss Stiles,” responded Mr. Gaines. 
“There is still one more thing bother- 
ing me in this set-up. I am so ac- 
customed to working my own way ex- 
cept for consulting occasionally with 
the parson that I may go ahead and 
do things which don’t fit into your 
policies.” 

“The work of a director and a 
superintendent are bound to overlap. 
Decisions often have to be made on 
the spot with no time for consulta- 
tion. They just have to have faith in 
each other’s judgment. But there are 
many things, from the ordering of 
supplies to the behavior problems of 
individual pupils, which they need to 
talk over together. I have found it 
very helpful to have weekly confer- , 
ences with my superintendent outside 
the church school hour. Occasionally 
we have to do this by telephone, but 
at least it gives us an opportunity to 
keep up-to-date on developments and 
consult with each other on problems 
which need our attention.” 


“Well, George, what do you think 
now? Will you still have a job when 


we get a director?” Dr. Selbie 
beamed. 

“This has been a most enlighten- 
ing interview, Dr. Selbie,” replied 
Mr. Gaines. “I'll never again suggest 


to you that I may be getting out of 
work.” : 
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Worship Resources 


JUNE 


Primary Department 


by Marion G. Young* 


THEME FOR JuNE: Praise God for the 


Bible 
For the Leader 


In many church schools this is a time 
of review and summary of the year’s 
work. Some ‘have Children’s Day pro- 
grams which seek to give church congre- 
gations a glimpse of what the children 
have been learning. Some have promo- 
tion exercises. Still others have a visita- 
tion day for parents with an exhibit and 
a program prepared by the children. 

These services are planned to be adapt- 
ed to local situations. Bible material 
which boys and girls have studied should 
be substituted for selections suggested. 
Perhaps the boys and girls can make up a 
play or some speeches to summarize their 
work. Such creative work has much 
more value than a prepared program. 

The purpose this month is to increase 
the children’s understanding and appreci- 
ation of the Bible as a guide book for 
life. It is hoped that through these serv- 
ices there will be created a desire to 
study and learn more and more. While 
the Bible is primarily an adult book there 
is much in it that boys and girls can en- 
joy and use. 

Recognizing that primaries need many 
experiences to give meaning to worship, a 
few activities in which they might engage 
are suggested. 

In connection with these services chil- 
dren might make Bible picture books; a 
simple time-line of Bible pictures arranged 
in sequence; scrolls with verses printed on 
them; wall plaques with a favorite verse 
done in illuminated printing; Bible verse 
books; Bible bookmarks; riddles and 
guessing games. They might well drama- 
tize some of the stories. It would be 
worth while to have them play sitting 
around a campfire while a storyteller tells 
some of the Old Testament stories. Sim- 
ple headdresses would add interest to this 
play. One group spent a great deal of 
time finding, reading, and underlining 
favorite verses in the department Bible. 
Suggestions as to how to carry out some 
of these activities might be sent home so 
that parents and children might engage in 
them together. 


Pictures are very important to use this 
month. The leader should have on hand 
large illustrations of the Bible stories with 
which the children are familiar. Pictures 
of life in Bible days showing desert and 
campfire, tent and village homes, syna- 
gogue school will be especially helpful. 
Any illustrations of how the Bible came 
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to be will be useful, too. These might be 
borrowed from junior department picture 
sets, if your church gets them. The Amer- 
ican Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, New York, has pictures and 
posters which may be obtained free or at 


‘very small cost. 


All music used in these services will be 
found in Hymns for Primary Worship 
(Judson or Westminster Press). 


Resource Material 


Tell Me About the Bible by Mary Alice 
Jones (Rand McNally). This should be 
on the reading table and should be rec- 
ommended for home use. 

Small Rain by Jessie Orton Jones and 
Elizabeth Orton Jones (Viking Press). 
This is a beautifully illustrated book of 
carefully selected Bible passages. 

Bible Books for Small People by Muriel 
Chalmers and Mary Entwhistle (Thom- 
as Nelson and Sons). This set of twelve 
small books with illustrations on every 
page make Bible stories live for chil- 
dren. 

Old Testament Stories by Mary Alice 
Jones (Rand McNally). This little book 
is one every child should own. 

Bible Stories for Little Children by Mary 
Alice Jones (Rand McNally). This 
book is companion to one above. 

The Story of the Bible by Walter Russell 
Bowie (Abingdon Press). This is for 
teachers and parents. 

The Use of the Bible with Children by 
Ethel Smither (Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press). Every teacher should read this. 

Youth and the Bible by Muriel Streibert 
(Macmillan Co.). This book helps an- 
swer teachers’ and parents’ questions 
about Bible teaching. ‘ 

Child Life in Bible Times by Florence 
Taylor (Bethany Press). - This vacation 
school text has a wealth of material 
helpful in leading primaries to an ap- 
preciation of the Bible. 


June 3 


THEME: A .Treasure Book 


Worsuip CENTER: The department Bible 
should be open on a table in front. 
There should be pictures of familiar 
Bible stories in background. 

Pretuve: “The Bible is 
Book,” 119 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 105:1-3 

Response: ‘“O God, May the 
World Praise Thee,” 161 

PRAYER: O God, we thank you that you 
are in your world loving all people. We 
are glad for the things we can learn 
about you from your world all about 
us; from people we know; from your 
book the Bible. Help us to grow in 
knowledge so that we may learn to live 


a Treasure 


Whole 


in the way that you would have us live. 
Amen. 


Story: ‘“Treasure-Seekers”’ 

Ruth was a little girl full of questions 
about everything. One day she said, 
‘Mother, I want to know all about the 
Bible, every single thing!” 

“Well,” said Mother. “That is a very 
large order. But you already know many 
Bible stories and verses. You will be 
learning many more.” 


“I know,” said Ruth, “but I want to 
learn all about all the books and what is 
in them. Miss Gray said Sunday that the 
Bible is really a library of sixty-six books.” 

“T guess,” said Mother slowly, “I guess 
you are ready to join the “Treasure-seek- 
ers.” 

‘‘What’s that?” asked Ruth. “How can 
I become one? When can I start? How 
soon will I learn it all?” 

“One question at a time!” laughed 
Mother. ‘“‘Let’s sit down over here and 
talk about it.” 

When Ruth was seated at her mother’s 
knee, Mother took the Bible from the 
table and opened it on her lap. She be- 
gan, “You already know, dear, that this 
is a very special book because it tells 
about God and his plans for his world and 
for his people. Some wise men have 
called it the Word of God because as they 
have read from this book they have felt 
that God was very close to them. They 
have found the answers to their questions 
and known what it was that God wanted 
them to do in his world. It is as if God 
spoke in their hearts through the words of 
the Bible and through the stories of men 
who knew how to live close to God in 
those far away days of which the Bible 
tells. 

“Ever since the world began,” contin- 
ued Mother, “men have been searching 
for God’s will so that they might live 
more happily in his world and help to 
make it the kind of world he wants it to 
be. The Bible is a record of man’s search 
for God. It tells how some men found 
him and worked with him. It tells how 
God sought out some people and used 
them to help make the world a better 
place. It is full of road maps, of hero 
stories, of words of wisdom and of praise 
to guide other travellers on the way to 
God. As people seek its treasures they 
come to know God better and to know 
what he would have them do.” 


“When can I begin?” begged Ruth. 


“Right now, honey,” said Mother. ‘‘Just 
as soon as a boy or girl becomes interested 
he can start on the adventure of seeking 
treasures in the Bible. The only rule is 
that the more you seek the more you find, 
and that goes on forever.” 

“Forever?” asked Ruth. “Does that 
mean I'll never know all there is to 
know?” 

“That’s right!” said Mother. ‘There 
will always be more to discover. No mat- 
ter how old and wise you grow you will 
still be able to learn more of God’s will 
for you from this book. Isn’t it thrill- 
ing?” 

“I’m starting right now,” said Ruth 
taking the Bible from her Mother’s lap. 
“T know where there is a story Jesus told 
about a loving Father. I made a book- 
mark to put in the place. Here it is. Do 
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Visualizing Luther’s Catechism 
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Powerful, dramatic, colorful, CREATION 
is the first in a series of six filmstrips cover- 
ing the entire Apostle’s Creed. Based strictly 
on Bible references, CREATION is an 
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Gadoury 


you think he wanted to teach people that 
God is like a loving Father?” 

“I’m sure he did, dear. Now let us 
find the prayer Jesus taught. You know 
we underlined the words in red one day 
when we were reading it.” 


“O, this is fun,” caroled Ruth. “Show 
me how to find more, Mother. Will you 
help me every day?” 

“T surely will,’ said Mother. “We will 


go treasure seeking together every day 
from now on. How glad I am to have 
you join me! It will help me find new 
treasures also.” 


LEADER: Would you like to become treas- 


ure seekers, too? Let’s make a list of 
things we already know. What do we 
want to learn? I am going to give each 
one of you a little Bible bookmark 
which has a big question on it. It will 
help you remember to ask mother and 
daddy what you would like to know. 
Tell us next Sunday about the treas- 
ures you discover this week. 
Hymn: “For Stories Fine and True,” 115 
ScripruRE: There was once a man who 
made a beautiful poem about how he 
loved God’s laws and promises and how 
he used them to guide him in doing the 
right things. (Read parts from Psalm 
119, perhaps verses 105, 73, 34, 35, 10.) 
Prayer: “For Thy Great Book of Sto- 
ries,” 118 * 
Hymn: “For the Bible We Thank You,” 
117 


June 10 


TuemeE: Treasure-Seekers 

Worsuip CENTER: Obtain pictures about 
the development of the Bible to display 
on background. Have a beautiful large 
Bible on the worship table. 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 100 

Hymn: “Thou Art with Us,” 49 

CONVERSATION: Last Sunday we decided 
to seek for treasures in the Bible. Let 
us tell each other about some of the 
things we’ve discovered. (Review list of 
last week.) 

Hymn: “The Bible is a Treasure Book,” 
119 


LEADER: Today we will learn about treas- 
ure-seekers of olden days. Some boys 
and girls will tell us how people grew 
to know God and his plan for them 
even before they had Bibles like we 
have today. 


Tauxks: (By children who have prepared. 
Costumes and props such as scrolls, old 
Bibles, etc., may be used but are not 
necessary ) 


How We Gort THE BIBLE 


1. Long, long ago there were no books. 
There was no written language. People 
did not know how to write or to read. 
They asked many questions. They wanted 
to know many things. They wondered 
about God and about the world. Story- 
tellers told wonderful tales as the shep- 
herd people gathered around their camp- 
fires in the evenings. These stories seemed 
to answer their questions. One of these 
old stories is found in the beginning of 
our Bible. It says “In the beginning, 
God—.” 


2. Later people learned to write first on 
stones and clay tablets, then on rolls of a 
kind of paper made out of reeds or ani- 
mal skins. The story-tellers’ old tales 
were written down, along with some laws 
and poems. 
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3. When Jesus was a boy the Bible he 
knew was written on scrolls. These rolls 
were very precious and there weren’t very 
many of them because they were written 
by hand. Only the priests and teachers 
read from scrolls. The people had to learn 
the words by heart. 

4. After the story of Jesus started to 
spread around the world, all the parts of 
the Bible were gathered together and 
translated into other languages so people 
could understand. However, these first 
Bibles still had to be printed by hand; so 
were very few and costly. People still had 
to learn the words by heart. 

5. By and by a great man invented a 
printing press. Then many copies could 
be made_at one time. This encouraged 
other men to translate the Bible into still 
other languages. However, it was many 
many years before families could have 
Bibles to read in their homes. They still 
had to learn the words that they heard 
read to them in church. 

6. Today there are more Bibles in the 
world than any other book. It has been 
translated into more than a thousand lan- 
guages. It is found in homes all over 
the world as well as in churches, libraries, 
schools, stores. Almost anyone who wants 
to can read the Bible for himself. 


Hymn: “Let Us Be Thankful for Our 
Books,” 120 
ScripTuRE: Psalm 136:1-9,26 (This may 


be read responsively with all children 
joining in the response at the end of 
each verse.) 


Prayer Hymn: “For Stories Fine and 


True, 215 
June 17 
Tueme: Treasures Jesus Learned 


Worsuip CENTER: Have pictures of syn- 
agogue school in Jesus’ day. If possi- 
ble have a scroll or a model of one be- 
side the department Bible. 

Pretupve: “The Bible is 
Book,” 119 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 117 (Read 
from Bible by child who has prepared) 


a Treasure 


Prayer: “For the Bible We Thank You,” 
italy 

Response: “O God, We Give Thanks,” 
157 


LrapER: When Jesus was a boy he went 
to school and learned many of the Bible 
treasures. Some of our classmates are 
going to pretend they are pupils in a 
school such as Jesus attended. Listen 
as they talk about the things they learn. 

DraMaTIZATION: “In the Synagogue 
School.” (The following is suggestive 
only. Children should sit on the floor. 
They may wear headdresses. The rabbi 
may be an older child or teacher. He 
should have a scroll.) 

Rabbi: Today we shall see how much you 
have learned. Recite the Shema. 

Boys: (Recite Deuteronomy 6:4,5) 

Rabbi: That is good. Be sure you keep 
those words in your hearts always. 
When you grow up you must teach 
them to your children. Now we will 
tell stories of boys who knew and loved 
God and helped others learn of him. 

Boys: (Individuals tell in their own words 
stories of Isaac, Moses, Samuel, David, 
Joseph. ) 

Rabbi: I want you always to remember 
that those boys grew up to be our great 
leaders because they loved and obeyed 
God. See that you follow their exam- 
ple! Now let us recite some of our 
laws. 
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Boys: (Individuals recite verses such as 
Exodus ae Exodus 20:8a, Deute- 
ronomy 6:18) 

Rabbi: Let us now recite some words of mo / rch-Cra ft 
wisdom from our scriptures. : 

Boys: (Individuals recite such verses as 
Proverbs 17:17,22, Proverbs - 18:24, 
Proverbs 20:11,12) 

Rabbi: David and Joseph will recite 
Psalms. 

David: Psalm 23 

Joseph: Psalm 100 

Rabbi: There is one of God’s promises 
that we like to remember always. We 
will recite it together before we go 
home. 

Boys: Genesis 8:22 

Hymn: “Let Us Be Thankful for Our 
Books” 


Lrrany: “For Treasure Seekers” 
For treasure-seekers of all ages, 
We give thee thanks, O God. 
For men who sought thee even before 
books were written, 
We give thee thanks, O God. 
For the Bible which is a record of man’s 
search for thee, 
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we close our service today. 


Junior Department 


by Mazelle Wildes Thomas* 


THEME FOR JUNE: Jesus’ Sermon on the 
Mount 


For the Leader: 


Boys and girls of the junior depart- 
ment are reading newspapers, listening 
to news commentators, pouring over the 
latest issues of pictorial magazines graph- 
ically illustrating the chaotic conditions 
of their war-torn world. They, too, are 
feeling the insecurity of it all and won- 
dering just where the principles of 
Christianity they are learning in church 
school fit into the entire picture. They 
have a right to learn or recall the teach- 
ings of Jesus made known in a period of 
history not too unlike their own. There- 
fore the worship services for June have 
been built around the theme of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Carefully guided in- 
formal conversation will bring the chil- 
dren into experiences of worship as they 
explore this theme. 


Hymns are selected from Hymns for 
Junior Worship (Westminster or Judson 
Press), but many will be found in other 
hymnals as well. 


June 3 


Tueme: A Review of the Sermon on the 
Mount 

WorsuHip CENTER: A good picture of 
Jesus, and the Bible opened to the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 5-7). 
This worship center may be used each 
Sunday in June. You may add lighted 
candles or June flowers for change on 
one or more of the Sundays. 

Quiet Music: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 

CaLL TO WorRsHIP: 

Leader: O come, let us sing unto the 
Lord; Let us make a joyful noise 
to the rock of our salvation. 

Response: Let us come before his pres- 
ence with thanksgiving; 

Let us make a joyful noise unto him 
with psalms. 

In Unison: For the Lord is a great 
God, And a great King above all 
gods. (Psalm 95:1-3) 

Hymn: “Let All the World in Every 
Corner Sing” 

PRAYER: Our God and King, we thank 
thee that we may come here to this 
place made holy by those in years past 
who have likewise come to sing praises 
to thy name. We would that the whole 
world in every corner of this earth 
might sing out to thee as we have. 
Show us ways in which we may teach 
the peoples of the world that thou and 
thou alone art God and King—and 
that only through recognition of this 
great truth can everlasting peace come. 
We ask in the name of Jesus. Amen 

LEADER: 

How many have heard of Jesus’ Ser- 
mon on the Mount? Should I ask you 
to open your Bibles to this sermon, to 
which book would you open them? To 
be sure, all of you have heard parts of 


*Director of Religion Education, Grace Con- 
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this sermon of Jesus; quoted more often 
than any other of his sermons or teach- 
ings. While some of you may not have 
recognized the name of this particular 
group of Jesus’ sayings, all of you will 
recognize the sayings as they are read now 
hy members of the department. 


ScripTuRE (Read by three juniors): 
Matthew 5:1-12;°5:38-45; 7:1-12 
' First Reader: I shall read the first 
twelve verses of the fifth chapter of 
Matthew. These verses have come 
to be known as the Beatitudes. 
Second Reader: I shall read from the 
same chapter, the 38th through the 
45th verses. 
Third Reader: I shall read from chap- 
ter seven of the same book, Matthew, 
from the first verse through the 12th. 


LEADER: ? 

What a wealth of wisdom and knowl- 
edge is packed into the sayings we have 
just heard! And they are but a part of 
this great sermon which is recorded by 
Matthew in the 5th, 6th, and 7th chap- 
ters of his book in the New 
Testament. And for nineteen  hun- 
dred years now, Christians have been 
guided by these God-given thoughts of 
the master teacher, Jesus. No wonder the 
Sermon on the Mount is considered one 
of the greatest parts of the Bible! They 
are simply-spoken words and _ sentences, 
that kept a multitude standing at the 
feet of Jesus while he spoke, those many 
centuries ago, and yet they are words 
that would change the life of our troubled 
world were they followed today. Matthew 
closes the seventh chapter of his book 
with these words, “and when Jesus fin- 
ished these sayings, the crowds were 
astonished at his teaching, for he taught 
them as one who had authority. .. .” 


Hymn: “Lord, I Want to Be a Chris- 
tian.” 


WorsuHip THROUGH GIVING: 

The Call to Give: (By the Leader): 
In the sermon about which we have 
been thinking, Jesus said, “Do not 
lay up for yourselves treasures on 
earth, where moth and rust consume 
and where thieves break in and 
steal, but lay up for yourselves treas- 
ures in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust consumes and where thieves 
do not break in and steal; for where 
your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.” (Matthew 6:19-21). 
In that spirit, let us bring our of- 
fering. 

Offering Received: By two or more 
pupils 

Offertory Response: “All Things Come 
of Thee, O Lord” 

BENEDICTION: May the grace of the Lord 

Jesus be with you in spirit and in 

truth. Amen. 


June 10 


THEME: Following Teachings from the 
Sermon on the Mount 

Worsuip CENTER: Same as on previous 
Sunday 

Quret Music: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 

Catt To Worsuip: (As for June 3) 

Hymn: “Come, Thou Almighty King” 

PRAYER: We would praise thee, God, 
our Almighty King, for thy countless 


blessings and goodness. Teach us how 
best to use them to thy glory. We pray 
in the name of Jesus, who taught men 
to pray saying: 

THE Lorp’s Prayer (In unison) 


Leaver: The Lord’s prayer may be found 
in the sixth chapter of Matthew. Hear 
the words of Jesus as found in the 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth verses 
of Matthew 6, as he taught his fol- 
lowers to pray: 


ScripTuRE: Matthew 6:5-8, read by an 
older pupil 

Tax: ‘He Followed the Teachings” 
Roland Hayes, the well known and 

greatly beloved Negro singer, tells of an 
incident in his busy life which lets us 
know that he is one who is trying to fol- 
low the teachings of Jesus. The story of 
the incident goes something like this: 

One day after giving a concert before 
a large and appreciative audience in the 
Southern state of Alabama where he had 
once lived, he went to visit the old plan- 
tation where his mother had been a 
servant slave. 

He found the old master and his wife 
alive but very old, feeble and living now 
in poverty stricken circumstances instead 
of the ease and luxury they had known 
when his mother had served them. 

Mr. Hayes said he wanted desperately 
to help them but hesitated to offer them 
help, for fear of injuring their Southern 
pride. But finally he asked them if he 
could help them and they agreed to ac- 
cept what assistance he might offer. 

Reaching in his pocket, he took a 
check for a large sum of money earned 
from singing at several concerts, and 
handed it to the old lady, who lay ill in 
her bed. 

Looking at the check, the sick and suf- 
fering old lady knew it would mean the 
restoration of the old plantation as well 
as peace and plenty for the years ahead 
of her and her old husband. She opened 
wide her arms and hugged both Mr. 
Hayes and her husband. The generosity 
of her old servant’s son, and his spirit in 
making the gift, had erased completely 
any feeling she might have had about the 
difference in the color of their skins. 

What a significant service Roland 
Hayes is giving to the world in addition 
to the beautiful music of his unusual 
voice! 

INFORMAL CONVERSATION: Discuss with 
the children tne teachings from the 
“Sermon on the Mount” they found 
illustrated in the story of the incident 
in the experience of Roland Hayes. 
You may want to read selections from 
the sermon to refresh their memories. 

Hymn: “Lord, I Want to Be a Chris- 
tian” 

Worsuip THROUGH GIVING: 
June 3) 

Ciosinc Prayer (By an older pupil): 
May the spirit of Jesus the great ex- 
ample be ours, O God, and may we be 
given the desire and knowledge to 
spread the influence of His Spirit 
among men everywhere. Amen 


June 17 

TuHEeMe: “Whatever you wish that men 
would do to you, do so to them.” 

WorsHIPp CENTER: Same as on previ- 
ous Sunday 

Quiet Music: 
Jesus” 


(As for 


“Tell Me the Stories of 
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Catt To WorsHIP: 

Leader: O come, let us worship the 
Lord our God, who hath showed 
man what is good. 

Response: What doth the Lord require 
of us who would do good? 

Leader: He would have you do justly, 
to love kindness and to walk humbly 
beside him. 

Hymn: “Thy Works of Love and Friend- 
ship” 

Leaver: The Scripture story will be 
read today by [name three persons.] 
One will read the words of the nar- 
rator or storyteller, the second will 
read the words of the lawyer and the 
third will read the words of Jesus. This 
story repeats some of the same teach- 
ings found in the Sermon on _ the 
Mount. Listen for them. 


ScripturE: Luke 10:25-37 


INFORMAL CONVERSATION: 

Talk with the children about this story 
of Jesus. What teachings given in his 
famous sermon does it illustrate? Do any 
of us ever act as the priest and the 
Levite? When? Why? Is it hard for us to 
be inconvenienced at times? Do we like 
to have the usual routine way of our liv- 
ing disrupted by caring for others? Do 
we hesitate to speak up for the cause 
of the needy and unfortunate because of 
what it might do to our relationships with 
others? Do we ever become so interested 
in our own affairs that we become 
blinded to the needs of others? What 
does it mean to be a neighbor? 


Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart’”’ 


Worsuip THrRouGH Givinc: (As 
June 3) 

CLosinc Prayer (By an older pupil): 
O Lord, we pray that what we have 
said with our lips will become a part 
of the truth within our hearts and 
that we may be led to practice this 
truth to thy glory. Amen. ; 


June 24 


Tueme: What Would Happen if the 
Teachings of Jesus Were Practiced To- 
day? 

WorsHIp CENTER: 
ous Sunday. 


Quret Music: 

Jesus” 

Catt To Worsuip: (As for June 17) 

Hymn: “When Jesus Lived in Nazareth” 

ScripturE Review (Read by two older 
pupils) : 

First Reader: Hear again what Jesus 
said as he preached to the multitude 
on the side of the mountain: (Reads 
Matthew 5:38-43) 

Second Reader: And Jesus went on to 
say: (Reads Matthew 5:43-48) 


TaLk: “Jesus and Seneca” 

Many years ago, at about the same 
time when Jesus lived in Palestine, there 
was a young man who later was known as 
Seneca. He had been born in Spain eight 
years before Jesus was born in Bethlehem. 
There was a time when he was in high 
favor with the emperor and even served 
as tutor for the young Nero of Rome. 
But later he was thrown into exile be- 
cause of his beliefs. The beliefs for which 
he was exiled were very much like the 
beliefs Jesus held, though we have no 
record that the two young men ever 
knew each other. We do know that Sen- 
eca was considered the most spiritual- 
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for 


Same as on previ- 


“Tell Me the Stories of 


minded philosopher of his time and of 
course that Jesus was the spiritual leader 
of his people in his time. 

How different might have been the in- 
fluence of Nero the Roman leader, had 
he put into practice the teachings and 
beliefs of Seneca! How different our 
world would be today if the truths taught 
by Jesus in his sermon on the mountain 
that day long ago were practiced today! 
Let us ask ourselves now what would 
happen if some of the teachings read for 
us this morning were to be put into prac- 
tice in our own community today. 


GumeED CONVERSATION: Encourage the 
children to think through and discuss 
the change that would take place if 
the Sermon on the Mount were put 


into practice in their lives, their church 
and their community today. 

PRAYER: Lord God, we would that we 
dared to be brave enough to follow the 
teachings of thy Son, Jesus. Help us, 


we pray as we seek to be more like 
him. Amen 


Hymn: “Dare to be Brave, Dare to be 
irae: 


Worsuip THROUGH GIVING: 
June 3) 


Ciosinc Poem: 


(As_ for 


“The Upward Road” 


(Read by the leader to the music of 
No. 148 in Hymns for Junior Worship. 
The poem is found on page 147 in the 
same hymnal.) 


sss” 

WHY HELP PAY FOR 
THE ACCIDENTS OF 
_ THOSE WHO DO? 


In the congested high speed traffic of today the use of beverage alcohol is a 
known hazard. The National Safety Council says that one out of every four fatal 
traffic accidents involves liquor—that means 8000 people killed last year—scores 
of thousands of others injured and millions lost in property damage. All this costs 
money—money that insurance companies have to pay out in claims—money that 
policyholders have to first pay in premiums. 


But here is good news for you: 


There is at last one insurance company in 


America that insures total abstainers only. And at last a preferred insurance rate 
is offered by it for non-drinking drivers. Thousands of policyholders now benefit 
by this dependable protection in a regular legal reserve insurance company. 


Among them are prominent ministers, 
professors, political leaders and business 


schoolteachers, lawyers, doctors, college 
men. 


Are you a safe non-drinking driver? If so we want to extend to you an in- 


vitation to join with the thousands who 
from us. We want you to write us today 


now obtain their automobile protection 
for full details about insurance for your 


car. Full details will come by return mail. Even if your present policy does not 


expire at this time write us today. The 


n you'll have all the information when 


you want it. Mail the coupon now, there is no obligation. 


Preferred Risk Mu 


tual Insurance €o. 


“America’s Only Total Abstainers Automobile Insurance Co.” 


Sam Morris, President, 2506 Grand Avenue, Des Moines 12, Iowa 
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Preferred Risk Mutual Insurance Company 
2506 Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa: 
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Juni or High ED ipartinent 


by Nelle Morton* 


THEME FOR JUNE: 
God in New Ways 


Learning to Praise 


For the Worship Committee 


Did you ever think that worship is 
more than singing hymns and praying 
with words? Worship is also learning to 
sing with our hands and to pray with the 
kind of fun we have and with the work 
we do. Worship at its best is letting ev- 
erything we do become a praise to God 
who created us and gave us minds with 
which to choose and hearts with which to 
love. 

In many states schools close early in 
June. Junior highs will be thinking of 
going to camp, attending vacation church 
schools, planning or going on vacation. 
The vacation period is a time when we 
can know ourselves as we are, more than 
at any other time of the year, for it is 
then that we have the opportunity to 
choose what we do when we do not have 
day-to-day school restrictions. Let the 
worship committee consider this special 
freedom as they plan June worship ex- 
periences in which they may help the 
others to learn in their very choices and 
use of time to praise God. For if we love 
God, God is not unrelated to any of the 
vacation experiences we may have. 

Take a cursory census to see what your 
group will be doing during the month: 
what they want to do most of all; what 
they have been saving to do during so 
much free time. Then let your worship 
periods on Sundays in June gather to- 
gether these experiences, that worship 
may, in turn, become a part of all they 
do during the week days. 


Let worship deal with new ways of 
praising God and let it develop as: 
June 3: Praising God in our Vacation 
Choices 
June 10: Make a Joyful Noise unto the 
Lord 
June 17: Praising God with Our Hands 
June 24: Praising God with Our Play 


June 3 


Tueme: Praising God in Our Vacation 
Choices 
LEADER: 
Come, Lord, be a part of our worship. 
Help us to find new ways to sing to thee. 
Help us to find new ways to praise thee. 
Come, Lord, and direct the living of our 
days. 
Hymn: “Come, Thou Almighty King” 
(If possible, discuss the meaning of the 
words at some pre-worship meeting and 
note the way in which the tune so ade- 
quately fits the phrases. This is a good 
hymn for memorizing to use during each 
Sunday in June. If the group can have a 
worship experience in learning, the hymn 
will tend to lead to worship whenever 
used. ) 


LEADER: “Choosing” 


We hold in our hands the days of one 
of the most exciting months of the year. 
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They are days when we do- not have to 
get up at a certain time in order to get to 
school. They are days when we can choose 
activities to fill the hours we formerly 
spent in school. No home work to do! 
No spending time catching buses, riding 
or walking to school! Hours,—days of 
hours to use! 

(Pause) 

“For ye brethren, were called for free- 
dom.” (Galatians 5:13) 

Group: (Sings second and third phrases 
of “Come, Thou Almighty King” as a 
refrain: ) 

“Help us thy name to sing; 
Help us to praise.” 

LEADER: (Continuing) 

Days are lived by making choices. We 
deliberately choose what to do. If we do 
not have our hours outlined, as in school, 
we choose what those hours shall hold. 
The things we choose to do when we do 
not have anything else to do show us the 
kind of persons we really are. But more, 
they show us what: we will become. For 
we become what we choose. 

(Pause) 

“Come ye out from among them, and 
be ye separate, saith the Lord. . . and ye 
shall be to me sons and daughters, saith 
the Lord Almighty.” (II Corinthians 
6:17) 

Group: “Help us thy name to sing; 

Help us to praise.” 


LeADER: (Continuing) 

There is another secret to choosing. 
The magic is really not in the thing chos- 
en any more than in the attitude back of 
the choosing. 

John had saved a special three weeks 
of June to spend on his grandfather’s 
farm. He was so tired of school and 
home he wanted to get away from it all. 

Charles, also, made plans to go to his 
grandfather’s farm. Charles loved to feed 
the horses, bring the cows for milking and 
gather the eggs. But most of all he loved 
his grandfather and the fun of doing new 
and exciting things with him. 

It is not surprising that John was not 
urged to stay longer than three weeks and 
that he was anxious to get away: from 
lonely country life at the end of that time. 
Nor is it surprising that Charles continued 
to have such a good time that his grand- 
father persuaded him to stay longer to 
take care of some new animals which had 
arrived. 

Do you know why each boy had the 
kind of time he did with his grandfather? 

(Pause) 

“Let all that you do be done in love.” 
(I Corinthians 16:14) 

Group: “Help us thy name to sing; 

Help us to praise.” 

Responsive Reapinc: “The person that 

chooseth” (Based on Psalm I) 

Leader: The person that chooseth best 
and from the most unselfish reasons— 
Group: “. . . shall be like a tree planted 

by the streams of water, 

That bringeth forth its fruit in its sea- 

son, 

Whose leaf also doth not wither; 

And whatsoever he doeth shall pros- 

per.” 

Leader: But the one who forever makes 
unwise choices from selfish reasons— 
Group: “. . . is like the chaff which the 

wind driveth away.” 


Unison: ‘Wherefore, the wicked shall not 
stand in judgment 
Nor sinners-in the congregation of the 
righteous. 
For the Lord knoweth the way of the 
righteous, 
But the way of the wicked shall perish.” 


LEADER: Let us use a few moments of 
quiet to think of how the choices we 
make can be a worship of God. (Si- 
lence) Now, let us ask God to show us 
how to dedicate these choices to him 
that in all we do our love for him may 
be shown. (Silence) 

Hymn: “Christ of the Upward Way” 


June 10 


TuemMe: “Make a Joyful Noise Unto the 
Lord” 
LEADER: 


Rejoice in Jehovah. . . 


Give thanks unto Jehovah with the harp: 
Sing praise unto him with the psaltery of 
ten strings. 


Sing unto him a new song. (Psalm 33) 
Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 


RESPONSIVE READING: Psalm 100. Close 
with the Doxology sung in unison, 
Story: “Needed: Happy People” 


Mr. Junkin, a white haired missionary 
from China, was often called the man 
with the Christ face. The junior high 
boys and girls were delighted when he 
agreed to spend an entire day with them. 
He hiked into the mountain with the 
group and with them built a fire for the 
cook-out. Stories were told, questions 
asked, and never-to-be-forgotten conver- 
sations took place as they huddled about 
the dying fire. 

When the group came back to the 
church in the evening one of the mothers 
met them to take her son and Mr. Junkin 
to her home for the night. The boy and 
Mr. Junkin rode together in the back seat 
of the car, and presently the old man 
placed his hand on the boy’s knee. 


“Your son would make a wonderful 
missionary,” he said to the mother. The 
boy laughed as he looked up into the 
man’s face and thought of the iife in 
China of which he had told them around 
the cook-out fire. 


“Why do you think that?” the boy and 
the mother asked together. But Mr. Jun- 
kin directed his answer to the boy. 


“James, you know how to have such 
a good time! And,” he added somewhat 
later, “Shaving a good time is one of my 
first requirements for a good missionary.” 


He went to explain. “I’ve seen the 
long-faced, sad kind. They can’t take it. 
They have only a small part of the Chris- 
tian faith. They have to struggle hard 
to take the sadness and the monotony 
and the disappointment that are parts of 
any missionary’s experiences. Now the 
people with real joy in their hearts and 
a sense of humor in their souls, have the 
better part. When hard times or death or 
war or disappointment come they seem 
to know how to wrap themselves around 
these disasters and come out better and 
stronger than before. You see, a fellow 
who knows how to be happy knows how 
to lose a game and how to take disap- 
pointment when he muffs the ball. 


“No,” continued Mr. Junkin, “give 
me the happy person every time for a 
missionary.” He moved his hand on James’ 
knee back and forth as he ended. “Or 
for any other kind of living, for that 
matter. For he has learned some of the 
secrets of God.” 
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PRAYER: O God, create in us a will to 
be interested in and sensitive to other 
people and to thee, that we may come 
to know what fun and joy are. 


Hymn: “My God, I Thank Thee, Who 
Hast Made” — 


June 17 
THEME: Praising God with Our Hands 


Story: “The Work Is Its Own Reward” 
The yoke was finished. The carpenter’s 
son rubbed his fingers over and over it 
until its smoothness shone in the slant- 
ing sun. He placed it around his shoulders 
and smiled at its texture against his neck. 
Then he lowered it gently on the table 
for his father to see, and turned to look 
at the untouched block of wood from 
which another yoke would take shape. 

The old carpenter lifted the yoke from 
the table and he too rubbed his sensitive 
fingers over its surface. He nodded with- 
out words and hung it on the peg by the 
door. 

The farmer came with his oxen at the 
end of his day’s work. The carpenter’s 
son rubbed the faces of the oxen as his 
father replaced the broken yoke with the 
new one, and the farmer fastened the 
harness in place. 

“Is good,” the farmer murmured. “I 
always said the best yokes in the country 
are made in this shop. They never rub or 
chafe.” 

The old carpenter smiled, but again no 
words were spoken as he received the 
coins for the work. 

He did not say, ‘‘That’s the work of 
my son.” He did not even pat the boy 
on the shoulders as the oxen moved away 
with smooth even steps under the burden 
of a new yoke. 

“Ts not the satisfaction in a job well 
done, enough?” considered the old man. 
“The satisfaction in seeing with his own 
eyes that the yoke fits and would be easy 
on the necks of the animals?” 

He watched his son’s pleased eyes fol- 
low the oxen as they turned the curve of 
the hill, never once moving their necks as 
if to be free of the burden which fit them 
so perfectly. : 

“Yes,” the old man convinced himself, 
as he turned to his lathe, “praise would 
spoil the pure joy he has in doing a 
good job. Knowing the yoke fits and fits 
well and will always be easy to wear is 
enough. It is more than enough.” 


Hymn: “My Master Was a Worker” 
(Words by William George Tarrant 
and music by Joseph Barnby) 

Prayers: (Have several of the junior 
highs write prayers to use at this time, 
prayers about specific work which they 
are doing and in which they may learn 
to praise God as: 

Building a rabbit hutch, 

Mowing a lawn, 

Cleaning a branch for a fish pond, 

Decorating the junior high room at 
the church, 

Painting a bicycle, 

Helping collect clothes for Church 


World Service. 
“OQ Master 


Hymn: Workman of the 


Race” 


June 24 


Hymn: Praising God in Play 
Hymn: “With Happy Voices Singing” 
Tatx: “When Playing Is Fun” 
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We are not born knowing how to play. 
But we learn to play. We learn to play 
by playing, by doing with others again 
and again those things which are most 
satisfying to us and to them. By the 
time we are junior highs we can know 
that play is fun only as we learn its deep- 
est truths. 


It isn’t much fun to play when one 
boy always names the games or to play 
ball when one boy insists on being the 
batter always. 


It isn’t much fun to play when one boy 
refuses to learn the game and always 
depends on some one showing or. tell- 
ing him. 

It isn’t much fun to play when one 
girl upsets a game going by her own 
rules which aren’t the rules of the game. 

A cook-out becomes fun when every- 
body helps plan and does his share of 
getting food, building fires, cooking and 
cleaning up afterward. 

A hike into the mountains is fun when 
everybody remembers that others are as 
thirsty as he or as tired or, perhaps, as 
hungry. 

A ball game is fun when the losers 
keep playing hard and enthusiastically 
to the very end of the game. 


RESPONSIVE READING: 


Group: We would learn to say, Jesus 
is Lord of all of our life.” 


Leader: ‘No one can say Jesus is Lord, 
but in the Spirit.” (I Corinthians 12:3c) 

Group: We would learn to play in the 
spirit of God, that we may say even in 
our play that Jesus is Lord. 


Leader: There are many parts to play 
but the same Spirit. There are many 
ways of doing things, but the same Lord. 
There are ways of working but the same 
God who works all things. But to each 
one is given the Spirit in which to play 
and work and do all things. To one 
through the Spirit is given wisdom in 
planning; to another the words to 
further planning according to the same 
Spirit; to another faith in all in the 
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same Spirit; to another skills in helping 
others and in building fires; to another 
cooking; and to another patience and 
another gentleness; but in all there work- 
eth the one and the same Spirit. dividing 
to each one severally even as he will. 
(Paraphrase of I Corinthians 12:4-12) 
Group: (I Corinthians 12:12-27) 


Hymn: “O Thou, Whose Glory Shone 
Like Fire’? (Pause between each stanza 
for silent prayer and for meditation 
on the words of the stanza. Use the 
Amen to close.) 
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ee anes Young copile’s 


Departments 


by Calvin C. Meury* 


THEME EOR JuNE: Where Do We Go 


From Here? 


For the Leader 


The month of June for many young 
people is a month of decisions. Some (if 
the government has not decided for them) 
will be wondering how best to use the 
summer. Will it be a job, camp, youth 
conferences, church vacation school pro- 
jects, work camps, caravaning? Others will 
be busy studying college catalogs and 
planning their life work. Still others will 
go to summer homes and just enjoy the 
beautiful world. Christian young people 
will be conscious’ of God’s will and seek it 
in all these situations. As they stand at the 
June crossroads, they ask, ““Where do we 
go from here?” This makes an appropri- 
ate theme for our worship services during 
the month. 


June 3 


Tueme: Recreation That Re-creates 

Worsuip CENTER: Ingenuity can be used 
in creating a poster with pictures of 
various activities which challenge us in 
the use of leisure time. 

PreLtuDE: “God, Who Touchest Earth 
With Beauty” 

Catt To WorsuiP: (First verse of hymn) 

Hymn: “God, Who Touchest Earth With 
Beauty” 

Scripture: Psalm 24 in choral speech 

High Voices: The earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fulness thereof; 

Low Voices: The world, and they that 
dwell therein. 

All: For he hath founded it upon the seas, 
and established it upon the floods. 

High Voices: Who shall ascend into the 
hill of the Lord? Or who shall stand in 
his holy place? 

Low Voices: He that hath clean hands, 
and a pure heart; who hath not lifted 
up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn de- 
ceitfully. 

All: He shall receive the blessing from the 
Lord, and righteousness from the God 
of his salvation. This is the generation 
of them that seek him, that seek thy 
face, O Jacob. 

High Voices: Lift up your. heads, O ye 
gates; 

All: And be ye lift up, ye everlasting 
doors; and the King of glory shall come 
in. 

High Voices: Who is this King of glory? 

Low Voices: The Lord strong and mighty, 
the Lord mighty in battle. 

All; Lift up your heads, O ye gates; even 
lift them up, ye everlasting doors; and 
the King of glory shall come in. 

High Voices: Who is this King of glory? 

All: The Lord of hosts, he is the King of 
glory. 

Hymn: “Looking Upward Every Day” 

SUGGESTIONS FOR TaLxs: ‘Summer Ser- 
vice in the Church” 


*Youth Director, Reformed Church in America. 
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If possible have several young people 
who have participated in various summer 
projects tell of the opportunities and satis- 
factions in them. Or use this time to pre- 
sent denominational, interdenominational 
or local church projects such as: 


Summer Youth Conferences—many de- 
nominations have these. They are usually 
of a week’s duration and offer much in- 
spiration and help in planning fall pro- 
grams. What do you know about yours? 

Caravaning—this is both denomination- 
al and interdenominational and many find 
it stimulating. It‘ offers many varieties of 
service. Have you heard about it? 


Work Camps—these may be either for- 
eign or domestic and many of them are 
interdenominational also. Get the booklet, 
“Invest Your Summer,” from your de- 
nominational young people’s department. 


Vacation Church Schools—does your 
church have one? If not, help your pastor 
start one. If so, then find the place in it 
that needs you—assistant teacher, hand- 
crafts, dramatics, or playground leader, 
pianist. The more help the director has, 
the better the school will be. 


Hymn: “God, Who Made the Earth” 


CxLosinc PRAYER: 

Almighty God, unto whom all hearts 
are open, all desires known, and from 
whom no secrets are hid; cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration 
of thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly 
love thee, and worthily magnify thy holy 
name;. through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


—Gregorian Sacramentary A.D. 590 


June 10 


Tueme: Children’s Day—Our Place in 
the Church School 


WorsuHip CENTER: Picture of a church 
with children and young people com- 
ing and going. 

PRELUDE: “Hark the Voice of Jesus Call- 
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ing 
CALL TO WorsHIP: 

I was glad when they said unto me, Let 
us go into the house of the Lord. For a 
day in thy courts is better than a thou- 
sand. I had rather be a doorkeeper in the 
house of my God, than to dwell in the 
tents of wickedness. 

Hymn: “Hark the Voice of Jesus Call- 
ing” 
RESPONSIVE READING: Matthew 13:1-8; 

9 in unison; 18-23; repeat 9 in unison. 
Tatxs: “About Sunday Schools” 

Leader: This is Children’s Day. On 
Children’s Day much of our attention is 
focused on the church school and its place 
in our lives and in the life of our church 
and our world. 


First Voice: Over one hundred seventy 
years ago in the milltown of Gloucester, 
England, Robert Raikes viewed with con- 
cern the waifs playing in the streets of a 
slum area. Through the week these chil- 
dren worked long hours in the factories 


‘and on Sunday, their day off, they had 


nothing better to do than to play in the 


streets and get into all kinds of mischief. 
Robert Raikes, an active church mem- 
ber, decided that he would start a Sab- 
bath school for these children where they 
would learn the “‘three R’s” and also the 
fourth R—Religion. 


Second Voice: At first he had to offer 
the children sweets to get them to come to 
his school, but soon so great was the re- 
sponse that he had to enlarge his teaching 
staff and move to larger quarters. The 
idea spread and Sabbath schools were set 
up by churches throughout England. Ten 
years later, the first Sunday school in co- 
lonial America was opened in  Phila- 
delphia. Since then Sunday schools have 
been established throughout the world and 
the total enrollment now numbers 38,000- 
000 pupils under the instruction of nearly 
3,000,000 teachers. 


Third Voice: Yes, nearly 3,000,000 
teachers! Isn’t it amazing that all through 
the years the church school movement has 
been carried on largely by volunteer 
teachers? They have been people who 
loved children and young people; people 
who though often untrained were willing 
to use their talents as best they knew 
how; people who loved the Christian way 
of life and came week after week to in- 
struct their classes. The spirit of many 
veteran teachers is well exemplified in the 
following poem: 


The old man crossed in the twilight 
dim, 

The sullen stream had no fear for him; 

But he turned when safe on the other 
side, 

And built a bridge to span the tide. 

“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your strength with 
building here, 

Your journey will end with the ending 
day; 

You never again will pass this way; 

You’ve crossed the chasm deep and 

wide, 

Why build you this bridge at even- 
tide?” 

The builder lifted his old gray head, 

“Good friend, in the path I’ve come,” 
he said, 

“There followeth after me today 

A youth whose feet must pass this way; 

This chasm that has been naught to me, 

To that fair youth may a pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight 
dim— 

Good friend, I’m building this bridge 
for him.” 

—Author Unknown. 


Leader: Do we still need the church 
school? In 1927 there were seventeen mil- 
lion in the United States alone with no 
religious training, Protestant, Catholic or 
Jewish. In 1947 there were twenty-seven 
million. A generation has grown up that 
knows not God, but is acquainted with 
war, divorce, and crime. How can we ex- 
pect people to act like Christians when 
they scarcely know what Christianity is? 
Teaching guides history. It must be teach- 
ing guided by the will of God. Do we 
still need the church school? What do 
you think? 


Hymn: “Pass On the Torch” 


PRAYER: 


Our Father, we are grateful for the 
Master Teacher—for his message, for his 
love, for his revelation of what to teach 
and how to teach. We thank thee for the 
part thy church has in making him 
known. May teachers realize their re- 
sponsibility and pupils discover their op- 
portunities in a way that will enable all 
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of us to contribute to the growth of thy 
kingdom on earth. Amen. 


June 17 
Tueme: After Graduation—What? 
PRELUDE: “God is Love, His Mercy 


Brightens” or “O God, Whose Law 
from Age to Age” 

Catt To Worsuip: Proverbs 3:13-15 
Hymn: Either of the above suggested for 
Prelude 
SCRIPTURE: 


Story: 
A House We ALL Buitp 

Bill Jones proudly walked up to the 
platform and received his diploma. Now 
he was an architect, a goal he had looked 
forward to for many years. Soon he was 
making the rounds seeking an opening in 
the office of leading architects. But it was 
1932; the depression had cast its dark 
shadow on the building trade. In desper- 
ation Bill hit upon the idea of opening an 
office of his own. He found a small of- 
fice rent-free in return for some profes- 
sional services on his part. 

While the days went by and the custo- 
mers stayed away in droves, Bill sketched 
plans for his “dream house” that he would 
build when the depression was over. His 
small funds were getting lower and lower. 
In addition he had found the one girl 
and wanted to get married. ® 

He was feeling desperate one morning 
when a wealthy friend of his family walk- 
ed in. “Bill,” he said, “I am going to 
Europe on a six months vacation. Could 
you build me a house while I am gone?” 

Could he? Bill offered the plans for his 
dream house. The client liked them and 
wanted to know the cost. “With materials 
as low as they are now,” said Bill, “I can 
build that house for twenty thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“Tt’s a deal. I’ll put the money in the 
bank. You build the house while I am 
away. Be certain that it is completed 
while I am gone.” 

As construction started, Bill began 
thinking how badly he needed to save as 
much money as possible and thus add to 
his profit. “I am alone. There is no one 
to watch me. Why can’t I have more sand 
used in the concrete for the foundation 
than the specifications call for?’ So he 
did. 

Then later on he figured: “I know 
where I can buy some old lumber from a 
torn down building. I can hide it back 
of the plastering.” So he did that. 

The six months passed. The house 
looked fine. Bill received many compli- 
ments. The wealthy client sent for Bill and 
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Proverbs 3: 1-7 
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his fiancee to call in person. 
Bill felt a little ill at ease but he and 
his fiancee called as directed. Then the 


man of wealth said: “We have lots of 
money and we want to do good with it. 
We have admired your courage and hard 
work in face of these hard times. There- 
fore, here is the deed to the house you 
have built. It says the property is yours as 
long as you live in it. I am giving it to 
you for a wedding present.” 

God allows us the choice of ‘two 
ways” but the way we choose buiids the 
character and personality house in which 
we must live. 

—CuarkK R. GILBERT’ 

Hymn: “Have Thine Own Way, Lord” 
Porm: 

A Hicu Way anp A Low 
To every man there openeth 
A way, and ways, and a way, 
And the high soul climbs the high way, 
And the low soul gropes the low; 
And in between on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 


But to every man there openeth 
A high way and a low, 
And every man decideth 
The way his soul shall go. 
—JoHN OXENHAM’ 
PRAYER Hymn: Repeat softly with bowed 
heads stanza one of above hymn. 


CiLosinc THoucHT: 
Whose aim is his own happiness is bad; 
Whose aim is the good opinion of others 
is weak; 
Whose aim is the happiness of others is 
virtuous; 
Whose aim is God is great. 
—-ToLstoy 


June 24 


TuHeme: Nature—Man the Crown of Cre- 
ation 


Worsuip CENTER: Flowers 


PRELUDE: “O, Lord of Heaven and Earth 
and Sea” 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills; 

From whence cometh my help? 

My help cometh from the Lord, 

Which made heaven and earth. 

Hymn: “O Lord of Heaven and Earth 
and Sea” 


1Taken from Devotions for Youth by Clark R. 
Gilbert. Used by permission. Adapted. 

2Taken from The Selected Poems of John Oxen- 
ham, copyrighted 1948 by Erica Oxenham and 
used by permission of Harper & Bros, 
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RADIANT SCREEN 


brighter 
clearer 


pictures New Radiant Glass 


Beaded Screen Sur- 
face — made by exclu- 
sive Radiant process. 
Millions of tiny glass 
beads reflect light 
instead of aborsbing 
it—giving brighter, 
clearer, sharper pic- 
tures. 


washable 
surface 


New Radiant Wash- 
able Fabric — enables 
you to keep your screen 
surface glistening white 
always. Just wipe with 
damp cloth—that’s all 
there is to itl 


New Radiant Mildew- 
Proof Screen Fabric 
— Exclusive special 
Radiant fabric protects 
your screen from dis- 
coloration by mildew or 
fungus. Screen stays 
snowy white for years! 


flameproof 
fabric 


New Radiant Flame- 
Proof Fabric — will 
not support a flame. 
Gives added protection 
against screen damage. 
Is the safest screen you 
can buy! 


send for free sample 


of this amazing new Radiant screen fabric. See 
how much more brilliant your pictures can be on 
this miracle fabric. Write for it today — also for 
latest illustrated brochure on complete line of 
Radiant portable, wall and table screens for all 
purposes. 
RADIANT MFG. CORPORATION 

1268 S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 


RADIANT 


PROJECTIOM SCREENS 


WE ARE INTERESTED in purchasing 
original plays and program material 
for Church and School use, particular- 
ly for the Christmas and Easter sea- 


sons. Send us your manuscripts, inclos- 
ing stamped envelope for return. 


G. T. ADKINS & CO. Carlisle, lowa 


Devotionally Inspiring 
SOUNDMASTER CHIME RECORDS 
RICH. MELLOW, CLEAR TONES from BELFRY or LOFT 


The steeple broadcast of Soundmaster Records 
has a definite and sustained inspirational value— 
creates interest at every season of the year. In 
Soundmasters you get true, expressive reproductions 
in rich, clear. mellow tones of choicest sacred music 
made by artists of renown 


PICK A SOUNDMASTER LIBRARY FOR QUALITY 


CHIMES © ORGAN © CHIMES and VIBRAHARP 


Write for list of unexcelled records. 


MORRISON RECORDING aSSNOM) ae 
LABORATORIES PLCO ROS 
° 


Dept. BATAVIA, tlt. 


The only organ 
in tune for life 


The Hammond Organ is the only 
church organ in the world that cannot 
get out of tune} .. . ever! It provides 
glorious music of perfect pitch, regard- 
less of changes in weather or humidity. 
This trouble-saving, money-saving fea- 
ture is only one of many reasons why, 
year after year, more churches choose 
the Hammond Organ than all other 
comparable instruments combined. 


PRINGES@S TAR Altes ezsise 
For the Spinet Model (not shown); f.o.b. Chicago. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 
MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


#Includes Federal excise tax, rebated to churches. 
Concert Model has a 32-note AGO pedal keyboard 
and an additional tPedal Solo Unit tunable to pref- 
erence by the organist. 


CHURCH MODEL 
The Hammond Organ 
is used in over 

20,000 churches. 


TWO 
BOOKLETS 


= FREE! 


Send coupon now while quantities last. 

“Are You Wondering About Organs?” 

0 “49 Tested Ways of Raising Money for a 
Church Organ” 

Hammond Instrument Company \ 

4219 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
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SCRIPTURE: 

Praise ye the Lord. 

Praise ye him, sun and moon: 

Praise him, all ye stars of light. 

Praise him, ye waters that are above the 
heavens. 

For he commanded, and they were cre- 
ated. 

He hath also established them for ever and 
ever: 

He hath made a decree which shall not 
pass away. 

Praise the Lord from the earth, 

Ye sea monsters, and all deeps: 

Fire, and hail; snow, and vapor; 

Stormy wind fulfilling his word: 

Mountains, and all hills; 

Fruitful trees, and all cedars: 

Beasts, and all cattle; 

Creeping things, and flying birds: 

Kings of the earth, and all people; 

Princes, and all judges of the earth: 

Both young men, and maidens; 

Old men, and children: 

Let them praise the name of the Lord: 

For his name alone is exalted; 

His glory is above the earth and the heav- 
ens. —From Psalm 148 


PrayeR: Dear Father, we thank thee for 
the things that are out-of-doors: for 
the fresh air and. the open sky, the 
growing grass and flowers, the setting 
sun and the wooded hill, and the brown 
earth beneath our feet. They are all 
good and speak to us of thee. Keep us 
ever like thy good world, rugged, clean, 
wholesome and true. Amen. 


Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 
(Leader reads stanzas, all sing chorus 
in response.) 


ScripTuRE: Psalm 95: 1-7a 
PoEM: 
What is this life if, full of care, 


We have no time to stand and stare, 


No time to stand beneath the boughs, 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 


No time to see, when woods we pass, 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 


No time to see in broad daylight, 
Streams full of stars, like skies at night. 


No time to turn at Beauty’s glance, 
And watch her feet how they can dance. 


No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 


A poor life this if, full of care, 
We have ho time to stand and stare. 
—W. H. Davies® 


Soto: ‘Nearer God’s Heart in a Garden” 
or 
Hymn: “Yes, God is Good” 


ScriptuRE: Genesis 1:26-28 or Psalm 8 


MEDITATION: 

In a deep sense it is true that man is 
the crown of creation, yet he still falls 
far short of God’s purpose for him. In 
Jesus we have not only the revelation of 
God but also the revelation of man. From 
him we learn what God meant when he 
made man the crown of creation. We, 
like Jesus, are to put the life of the spirit 
first. We are to desire above all material 
goods, honesty, righteousness, self-control 
and grace of soul. 

In the first chapters of the Bible we 
read the story of a gate closing behind 
those who sinned their way out of a gar- 
den. The last chapters of the Bible con- 
tain the vision of a gate opening into the 


8Taken from Worship Resources for Youth, 
edited by David R. Porter, published by Associa- 
tion Press. Used by permission. 


holy city, in which stands the tree of life 
whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations. The road from the closed gate of 
Eden to the open gate of Revelation runs 
by way of the Cross. This is the road that 
leads to the fulfillment of God’s purpose 
for man, the crown of creation. 


Hymn: “I Hear Thy Voice” 

PRAYER POEM: 

Creation’s Lord, we give thee thanks 
That this thy world is incomplete; 

That battle calls our marshaled ranks, 
That work awaits our hands and feet; 


That thou hast not yet finished man, 
That we are in the making still 
As friends who share the Maker’s plan, 
As sons who know the Father's will. 
~ —WinuiAM DeWitt Hypr® 


CHRISTIAN 


Our box of 24 beautiful Scripture Text Everyday folders is er un- 
excelled. Our Christ-honoring 21 folder Deluxe Christmas Assortment is 
now ready. Three boxes of one or both kinds sent postpaid for $2. 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfied. Groups raise funds, agents make 
money selling our complete line of 30 Assortments. Profit up'to 100%. 

Write for approval samples today. 


SHEPHERD’S TOWN CARD CO., Box 245 Shepherdstown, Pa. 
Halley’ 
Bible 


18th Edition 150 Photos and Maps. Size 4{x6lox1\% 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information. 

Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by Young and Old 
Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers 
(Full particulars sent on request) 

764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 

Order from your Bookstore, or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinois 


In an age of Growing Secularism, 
Restlessness and Uncertainty 


Young Women of Our 
@ Churches 


are invited to train for 
Positive Christian Service 


at 
Schauffler College 
of 
Religious and Social Work 
Students have the privilege to live, 
study, work and worship with fellow stu- 
dents from the United States, the Far 
and the Near East, and Latin America. 


They can receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in 
Religious Education 

or 
Social Work 
after four years of academic work and 
supervised field work. The College gives 


Social direction to religion, and 
religious motivation to social work. 


Costs moderate 
The sixty-sixth year opens Sept. II, 1951 


For further information write 


President George P. Michaelides, Ph. D. 
5115 Fowler, Avenue 
Cleveland 27, Ohio 


International Journal of Religious Education 


College Teaching and 
Christian Values 

Edited by Paul M. Limbert. New York, 
Association Press, 1951. 187 p. $2.75. 

Of course college teaching can be a 
Christian vocation, but how is it done? 
The Committee on Religion in Higher 
Education of the National Intercollegiate 
Council sought the answer, with the re- 
sult that this volume has been published. 
Eight major fields of teaching and the 
field of campus religious ministry are con- 
sidered, and as many contributors were 
asked to write chapters under the editor- 
ship of President Paul Limbert of Spring- 
field College. 

The book covers the same issues as the 
Hazen Foundation series on “Religious 
Perspectives in College Teaching,” and 
makes an important contribution. The 
chapters are brief, but stimulating. There 
are two groups who will find College 
Teaching and Christian Values especially 
interesting: the advanced student who is 
considering college teaching as a career, 
and the college teacher who is honestly 
concerned about Christian vocation in 
teaching. 

Bryant DRAKE 


The Small College Talks Back > 


By William W. Hall. New York 16, 
Richard R. Smith Publisher, Inc., 1951. 
214 p. $3.00. 

There is little “talking back” in this 
book, but it is entertaining. A small col- 
lege president takes one backstage, but 
not to the dressing rooms. The chapters 
on athletics, “Sacred Cow,” and on trus- 
tees—“The Minutes of the Meeting of 
December 18’—come nearer to being crit- 
ical than any other portions of the book. 
One is sure that Dr. Hall owes much of 
his success to his tact and his purpose to 
see the best in people. Essentially the 
volume is autobiography, but it is also an 
interesting case study. 

BrYANT DRAKE 


The Word in Season 
By Hughes Wagner. 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, 

$2.00. ‘ 

This book presents briefly and helpfully 
the pattern of the Christian year as a 
basis for preaching and teaching. Its 
concise messages stimulate the imagina- 
tion in the direction of good sermons and 
suggest the major themes which should 
be the burden of our meditation and our 
communication. 


Nashville 2, Ab- 
195 ew aiGresp. 


V.E.F. 


Anointed to Preach 


By Clovis G. Chappell. New York, Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 124 p. 
$1.50. 

Here is a book written primarily for 
young men and women who are choosing 
their life work or who have already chosen 
the Christian ministry. In a day when 
the ministry is seemingly an unpopular 
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profession, it is good to read a book which 
gives glory to that greatest of professions. 
Not only does the book show that the 
Christian ministry is important in our 
day but it also gives down-to-earth, prac- 
tical counsel for those entering that field. 
Dr. Chappell, in his fresh, easily read 
style, gives advice about the preparation 
of the sermon, leading public worship, 
and about keeping always physically, men- 
tally, and spiritually fit to carry on the 
work of God’s anointed. 

As a young minister I found the book 
both interesting and helpful. Not only 
does it give me new courage and enthusi- 
asm, but also practical suggestions as to 
the ways in which I might channel this 
enthusiasm and use this courage. 

Don R. YuNccLAS 


The Christ of the Cross 


By Richard Morgan. New York, Rich- 
ard R. Smith Publisher, 1950. 285 p. 
$3.50. 

This book is written evidently by a re- 
tired clergyman who, after thirty years of 
preaching the Gospel, has arrived at a 
kind of pessimism concerning the Church's 
capacity to put into effect the teachings of 
Jesus. 

His thesis is that the Church has failed 
utterly to accept the revolutionary impli- 
cations of the Gospel, and instead plays 
safe by keeping the channels of effective 
witness closed. He lauds the early Chris- 
tians for having had a “martyr complex,” 
and for having ridden forth into conflict 
—the way of the Cross. This “genius of 
the Gospel” has become foreign to the 
Church, with the result that she stands 
impotent in the present crises of human- 
ity. 

He affirms five channels through which 
the Holy Spirit operated in the lives of 
the disciples and which today are largely 
inoperative: (1) the disposition to shift 
from the established way of religion to the 
new, condemned way of Jesus’ teachings; 
(2) taking God and religion into areas of 
life where God is not supposed to go; 
(3) maintaining a corporate unity of the 
followers of Jesus; (4) obeying God 
rather than man; (5) rejoicing in the 
conflict set up by those who condemned 
Jesus’ teachings. Has the Church really 
blocked all these channels? 

He writes somewhat laboriously, one 
feels, although with a kind of ruthless 
logic. Sometimes he shows wishful think- 
ing, or a romantic attitude, as when he 
condemns separate teachings by Protest- 
ants, Roman Catholics and Jews in re- 
leased time classes. He says that it is fu- 
tile to keep alive in the minds of children 
“the senseless divisions of the body of 
Christ.” He seems not to recognize a 
qualitative difference between the two 
branches of the Christian faith and Juda- 
ism. Nor does he commend the Protest- 
ant churches for doing what he recom- 
mends, at least within their own sphere. 

Kenpic BRUBAKER CULLY 


Baptism in the New Testament 
By Oscar Cullmann. Chicago, Henry 
Regnery Co., 1950. 83 p. $1.50. 


The Old Testament Against its 
Environment 


By G. Ernest Wright. 
Regnery Co., 1950. 


Chicago, Henry 
116 p. $1.50. 


The New Testament Against its 
Environment 

By Floyd V. Filson. Chicago, Henry 
Regnery Co., 1950. 104 p. $1.50. 


The British Christian Student Move- 
ment is notable for publications which 
make the fruits of scholarly study avail- 
able to the general reader. Here are vol- 
umes 1, 2, and 3 in a projected series of 
“Studies in Biblical Theology.” Numbers 
2 and 3 originated as the Haskell Lec- 
tures at Oberlin College, and it is good 
that an American publisher is making 
them available on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. All three illustrate the trend toward 
emphasizing the uniqueness of the Chris- 
tian revelation. 

We recommend the reading of them in 
the inverse order of their numbering. As 
between the Testaments, a kind of circu- 
lar relationship is indicated. The Old 
Testament is best appreciated when ap- 
proached by way of the New; in turn, 
many New Testament ideas are illuminat- 
ed by what is found in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Professor Filson’s work has for its sub- 
title “The Gospel of Christ the Risen 
Lord,” and therein he finds the distinc- 
tive element in Christianity. Time was 
when men, impressed with parallels in the 
welter of religions that characterized the 
Roman empire in the first century A. D., 
sought to explain much of Christianity in 
terms of borrowing from the mysteries. 
The New Testament pictures God as “the 
God and ‘Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” This ‘did not come from its 
environment. It is either an original hu- 
man delusion or a fresh, climactic reve- 
lation” (p. 23). The continuity of Chris- 
tian history is emphasized. It is Christ 
who lends meaning to the Old Testa- 
ment, and it is the Holy Spirit, continu- 
ing Christ’s work, which guides the 
Church. 

Similarly, Professor Wright believes the 
Old Testament is not ‘a source book for 
the evolution of religion” (p. 12), but 
represents, instead, “the dramatic, pur- 
poseful intervention of God, who was here 
inaugurating a special revelation of him- 
self” (p. 73). This is not to deny that in 
many areas of life—tlaw, politics, econom- 
ics, etc —‘“the Old Testament was a part 
of its world” (p. 73). Yet the doctrine of 
election, with its corollaries of worship 
and service, has nowhere a parallel. It is 
“a special and unique revelation of the 
nature and purpose of the true God” (p. 
74£). “Only as by adoption we become 
children of Abraham can we become heirs 
of the grace of life in Jesus Christ” (p. 
i): 

‘The New Testament writer’s judgment 
upon his material sums up both books: 
“One may ignore it, reject, or accept it, 
but one cannot reasonably deny that it is 
a distinctive message.” 
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Cullmann’s work (the same author re- 
cently gave us Christ and Time, translat- 
ed by Dr. Filson) takes a single Christian 
doctrine and looks at it in the light of this 


For group presentations, a National Bible 
is the perfect choice. Compact in size, it 
has 16 pages of illustrations, also colored 
maps and special Bible helps. Moder- 
ately priced. 


No. 119—Flexible, overlapping covers; 
round corners; amber edges. 


No. 119RL with words of Christ printed 
in red. 


For individual gift or presentation, No. 123 
or 123RL with genuine Black leather 
cover. In color: No. 124B (Blue), No 
125M (Maroon). 
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Not owlG MORE ==> > = PLANES 


Cae? Caos? Osos? 


MORE @ << GUNS 


For our men and women in the services—a rugged, 
pocket-size book of devotions for every day in the year— 
living religion to sustain their morale, strengthen their faith. 


90 Cents per Copy 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


“divine salvation history.” He holds it an 
error “to deal with the question of infant 
Baptism in isolation” (p. 7). He there- 
fore treats of the Covenant idea, of the 
relationship of baptism to circumcision 
and to faith, as well as “the foundation of 
baptism in the death and resurrection of 
Christ.” Those who believe in infant bap- 
tism will find support here, and _ those 
who, like Karl Barth, hold only to believ- 
ers’ baptism, will better understand why 
others interpret the data differently. Spe- 
cialists will be interested in the appendix, 
which finds “traces of an ancient baptis- 
mal formula in the New Testament.” 

J. Carrer Swaim 


Deep Is the Hunger 


By Howard Thurman. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1950. 212 p. $2.50. 


These meditations are written for those 
who seek to establish islands of fellowship 
in a sea of racial, religious and national 
tensions. They are beautifully written and 
directly related to the problems of every- 
day living. ‘They are arranged under 
three main headings: “A Sense of His- 
tory,” “A Sense of Self’ and “A Sense of 
Presence.” 

The first sixty meditations help us to 
see that God is the God of history, shap- 
ing it to ends that fulfill a great destiny 
for men. 

The next sixty-three throw “a shaft of 
light” on the assumption that the quality 
of infinite worth is the priceless ingredient 
in human life and relations. 


TANKS 


Military 
Blouse 
Pocket 

Size 
NEARLY _ 
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The third section helps us find a sense 
of Presence at the personal as well as the 
social, naturalistic and cosmic levels. 

The book will give confidence and 
strength for living radiantly in a bewil- 
dered and warring world. 

Harotp W. PuTNEyY 


American Foundations of 
Religious Liberty 

By David Edgar Lindstrom. Cham- 
paign, Illinois, The Garrard Press, 1950. 
107 p. $2.00. 

This small book represents the Rau- 
schenbusch Memorial Lectures at Colgate- 
Rochester_ Divinity School in 1950. Its 


author is professor of rural sociology in 


the University of Illinois. 

The author feels that the rural church 
—about which this study is principally 
concerned—is becoming a thing of less 
and less significance. He writes, “The 
religious influences have failed to keep up 
to the times—to match the pace of prog- 
ress in technology and organization of 
farm production and life.” 

Later he amplifies this by citing that 
the church has diminished as a formative 
factor in community life while secular or- 
ganizations have waxed sronger. Farmers 
as a group, he feels, find it difficult any . 
more to practice Christian brotherhood, if 
such a concept extends beyond their own 
immediate neighbors, for the church has 
not been able adequately to mold their 
ethical life. Meanwhile, rural church 


leaders, he says, are neither well-enough 


trained nor economically enough secure to 
do an effective job in reestablishing the 
church to its place of necessary leader- 
ship. 

One feels that the title of the book does 
not indicate the basic content of the lec- 
tures. Here are ideas which could stand 
fuller development. 

Kenpic BRUBAKER CULLY 


Men of Good Hope 


By Daniel Aaron. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1951. 329 p. $4.00. 
This is a survey of the ideas of such 
American progressives as Emerson, Theo- 
dore Parker, Henry George, Edward Bel- 
lamy, Henry D. Lloyd, William D. How- 
ells, and Thorstein Veblen. Theodore 
Roosevelt and Brooks Adams are analyzed 
as “pseudo-progressives.” It is an able 
and avowedly liberal discussion of a too 
little known part of America’s intellectual 
past. The thesis is the conviction that 
“the visions of the nineteenth century can 
encourage the twentieth and that we may 
discover in Emerson’s ‘Men who enter- 
tain a good hope’.a faith and a strategy 
for today” (xiv). 
ALBERT W. FENSKE 


The Best of Dick Sheppard 


Edited by Halford E. Luccock. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1951. 162 p. 
$2.50. 

Those who read what Dick Sheppard 
wrote from 1927 to 1937—especially The 
Impatience of a Parson and Some of My 
Religion—will rejoice in re-reading many 
choice passages, and reading for the first 
time some that are less well known. Those 
who have not read Dick Sheppard may 
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be glad to have this chance to read his 
best. All that this great soul wrote was 
good, but not always pleasant! Dr. Luc- 
cock, in his excellent introduction, tells of 
the irate parishioner of St. Martin in the 
Fields, who exclaimed to her Rector (Dick 
Sheppard) during the first World War, 
“What with the air raids outside the 
church and you inside, there seems noth- 
ing but explosions!” 

Though best known as Rector of St. 
Martin in the Fields, London, he was for 
a time “The Very Reverend Hugh Rich- 
ard Lawrie, Dean of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral.” That a man with that title is re- 
membered and loved as plain “Dick Shep- 
pard” speaks volumes. Still more is said 
by the fact that he could attain that high 
office in the Church which he castigated 
most severely for its failure to demon- 
strate that “Christianity is a terrific ex- 
plosion” and its preference for a staid, 
respectable existence—and that on top of 
being a pacifist and an outspoken liberal 
on social issues! 

Some passages are dated but there is a 
startling relevance in most of the selec- 
tions. He wrote after the first World 
War, when another was brewing. We 
read his words when a third holocaust is 
threatening. Dick Sheppard’s thoughts 
are pertinent “in such a time as this.” 

Paut G. Macy 


Readings in the Development of 
Settlement Work 


Edited by Lorene M. Pacey. New York, 
Association Press, 1950. 343 p. $6.00. 


In this volume the editor brings to- 
gether 38 articles, extracts, or addresses, 
which in her opinion, represent the best 
thinking of the settlement movement dur- 
ing the seventy years of its history. While 
one might question whether the attempt 
at chronological arrangement has resulted 
in the selection of the most useful mate- 
rials in the field, the result is a fair pic- 
ture of what settlements have stood for 
historically, and some indication, at least, 
of settlement thinking today. 

The genius of the settlement movement 
through the years has been its willingness 
to experiment and pioneer new services. 
But alongside this activity has been the 
tendency towards institutionalization. A 
return to the thinking of the “founding 
fathers” is a healthy thing, for the settle- 
ment movement, like the nation, is rooted 
in democracy, and real democracy at work 
in our congested city neighborhoods can 
do much to vitalize the life of the nation. 

CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 


The Christ of All Nations 


Compiled by Paul Guinness. New York, 
Association Press, 1951. 285 p. $2.75. 


A vivid reconstruction of the life of 
Christ, weaving together into one con- 
nected story all incidents found in all 
four Gospels. Although the language of 
the King James Version is used, the 
format, with paragraphs, quotation marks, 
clear type and large margins, makes it 
very easy to read. While scholars may 
object to the inclusion, without reserva- 
tion or comment, of materials of dubious 
authority, the result is undoubtedly that 
of giving great liveliness and force to the 
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A Gill for the Bride 


THAT CAN MEAN A LIFETIME OF HAPPINESS 


3558-W S. 


narration. As one reviewer said, ‘“Guin- 
ness has transformed the Gospel narratives 
into a religious thriller which holds atten- 
tion from cover to cover.” 

L.W. 


These Sought a Country 


By Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1950. 156 p. $1.75. 


Yale’s famous church historian analyzes 
the lives of five heroic missionaries to de- 
termine what influence their lives and ef- 
forts had on the peoples whom they sought 
to bring to the Christian gospel. These 
five are William Carey, Samuel John Mills, 
Hudson Taylor, Timothy Richard, Joseph 
Hardy Neesima. This book should help 
youth and others to dream magnificent 
dreams, to inspire them to labor tirelessly 
toward the accomplishment of those 
dreams, and to remain untouched by cyni- 
cism and despair when the dreams are not 
fulfilled. 

ep. 


Public Relations Programs— 
How to Plan Them 


By Sallie E. Bright. New York, National 
Publicity Council, 1950. 44 pp. $1.00. 


Prepared primarily for health and wel- 
fare service agencies, this pamphlet none- 
theless should prove valuable to ministers 
and executives of councils of churches. 
This is not a how-to-do-it booklet on vari- 
ous publicity techniques, but an outline of 
how to develop the broad strategy for 
creating and maintaining good relations 
with the various publics of an organization 
—which is public relations in the true 
sense. 

Although not exhaustive, this book is 
sound in its point of view and should be 
helpful to those seeking to develop more 
intelligent relationships with all persons 
and groups with whom they have or should 
have healthy relationships. 

GeP: 


“Make Yours A Happy Marriage,” 
man is, to quote the Ohio State Medical Journal, 


.. intended for persons who have chosen their 
mate and wish to make a success of their marriage. 
A clear presentation on how the Christian view- 
point can stabilize and make a happy marriage.” 
For those seeking fuller happiness in marriage 
Dr. Geiseman here offers practical, frank advice on 
... physical relationship between man and wife 
. bringing children into the world 
. .- following a family budget 
.. the “in-laws” question 
. making necessary adjustments 
Let Dr. Geiseman guide you in building or re- 
building your marriage on sound Biblical prin- 
ciples. “Its pages can be read in an hour, but its 
precepts will last a lifetime.’—The Banner. 


by Dr. O. A. Geise- 


Dyblishers of Fine Bouks fur over Four Centuries 


A challenging book 
for a time of crisis 


Christian 
Education in 
a Democracy 


By FRANK E. GAEBELEIN, Litt. D. 


A special committee of Chris- 
tian educators, authorized by the 
National Association of Evangeli- 
cals, has worked for more than 
three years on the central problems 
of Christian education. This ep- 
ochal volume, a direct outgrowth 
of their labors, constitutes a land- 
mark for everyone concerned with 
the future of American youth. 

A partial list of topics indicates 
the scope, timeliness and impor- 
tance of Dr. Gaebelein’s work: The 
need of Christian education in an 
age of crisis. The aims, opportuni- 
ties and needs at college level. The 
training of the Christian teacher. 
The responsibility of the home. The 
goal of Christian education. 

Written out of evangelical con- 
viction and sound scholarship, this 
book compels the attention of every 
section of Protestantism. 


At your bookstore + $4.00 


OxXFoRD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive chureh should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
ILLUMINATED BY IN USE. They increase attend- 
cteCEmCNY ance. Interest and _ collections. 
MTLROAMAANE Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for 
illus, Catalog L. H. E. Winters 
Speciality Co., Davenport, ta. 
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WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME 


A NEW HADDAM 
HOUSE BOOK 


The 
Christian 


In 
Politics 


Jerry Voorhis 


A former Congressman emphasizes 
the principle of the Gospel as the 
answer for today. The author draws 
upon his own experiences to give 
practical suggestions for those who 
would make politics their Christian 
vocation. This is a vocational nae 
book . .. a call to service . 
answer to the ills of the world $1. 75 


A RECENT HADDAM 
HOUSE BOOK 


A 


for the 
Social 
Awakening § 


selections of 
Walter Rauschenbusch 


by BENJAMIN E. MAYS 


Here is a message that stirs and 
prods each succeeding generation. 
“The author brings together the most 
significant sections of Rauschenbusch 
writings and organizes them in a way 
which reveals his total perspective.” 
—Religious Book Club Bulletin $2.00 


JUST PUBLISHED 
The Church 
Through the Ages 


A Primer of Church History 
Mildred C. Luckhardt 


| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

I 

l 

| The dramatic story of man trying 
| to realize God’s Kingdom of justice 
| and peace and goodwill. The author 
| uses the Bible as a constant source 
| of reference and recreates the com- 
| plete story of our religious heritage. 

Church history comes to life! 

| Designed for reading by young 
| people and adults, as well as for 
Sunday and week-day class use. $3.00 
| 

| 

I 

l 

| 


at your local bookstore 


bao! Pyne os P ress 


291 BROADWAY N.Y.C. 7 


We cee ec es ss ee ee 


Basic Christian Ethics 

By Paul Ramsey. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 404 p. $3.75. 

There is no lack of books setting forth 
how the Christian ethic is to be applied to 
specific areas of human life. Dr. Ramsey 
has not attempted to add another volume 
to that long shelf. He has attempted 
rather to consider more basic problems: 
“What is Christian love? How does it op- 
erate in this all-too-loveless world? Is it 
native or counter to human nature?” The 
Christian answer to these questions must 
be one consistent with the historic ‘self- 
revelation of God in the Bible. 

His treatment will be especially valuable 
to the teachers of Christian ethics in ad- 
vanced college classes and in seminaries. 

GiBeK: 


The Christian Teacher 

By Clarence H. Benson. Chicago 10, 
Moody Press, 1950. 288 p. $2.50. 

The closing chapter, on The Master 
Teacher is the best in the book. One 
wishes that the rest of the book might pro- 
vide the definite help that teachers need if 
they are to lead their pupils to walk in 
the footsteps of the Master Teacher. 

The book as a whole treats many sub- 
jects in general statements without giving 
the definite guidance that teachers need. 
It promotes one type of curriculum and 
reference material, while ignoring the types 
of materials that most churches advocate 
and use. Though it stresses the spiritual 
nature of Christianity, it deals with the 
surface techniques and misses the creative 
spirit of teaching. 

Ea jaGes 


Additional Books Received 


*An INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE. By 
Clarence H. Brannon. Raleigh, N. G., 
The Graphic Press, Inc., 1950. 292 p. 
$4.75. 

THe Book oF JEREMIAH. Volume I. 
Chapters 1-25 with Introduction and Crit- 
ical Notes. By Julius A. Bewer, New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1951. 80 p. 


$775. 

Tue Boox oF Leviticus. By Charles 
R. Erdman. New York 10, Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1951. 144 p. $2.00. An 
exposition of Leviticus explaining the 
provisions of the Hebrew rituals and their 
assumed application to the person and 
work of Jesus. 

*CAMPFIRE AND Councit Rinc PRo- 
GRAMS. By Allan A. Macfarlan. New York 
7, Association Press, 1951. 155 p. $2.50. 

*FuUNK AND WAGNALLS’? New STAND- 


*Books to be reviewed. 


GOWNS 


,PULPIT- ial 


_ CONFIRMATION , 
BAPTISMAL . 
DOCTORS 


ARD BrBLtE Dictionary. Edited by M. 
W. Jacobus, et al. New York 22, Garden 
City Books, 1936. 965 p. $4.95. Thumb- 
indexed, $5.45. 

JEWIsH EDUCATION REGISTER AND Dr- 
rEcToRY 1951. By Judah Pilch, New 
York 19, American Association for Jew- 
ish Education, 1951. 122 p. Cloth, $5.00; 
paper, $3.00. 

*LADDER oF Licut. By Harold B. 
Walker. New York, Fleming H. Revel! 
Company, 1951. 192 p. $2.25. 

*Tue Lorp’s Prayer. By E. F. Scott. 
New York 17, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1951. 126 p. $2.25. 

*THEe MAKING OF PUBLIC OPINION. 
By Emory S. Bogardus. New York 7, As- 
sociation Press, 1951. 265 p. $4.00. 

*Tug MINISTRY OF Jesus. By Charles 
Francis Whiston. Boston, The Pilgrim 
Press, 19512 151) p: $2.00. 

*MOoRAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN 
THE Pusiic ScHooLts. Educational Pol- 
icies Commission. Washington 6, D. C., 
National Education Association of the 
United States, 1951. 100 p. $1.00. 

More Fun 1n THE Water. By Eidola 
J. Bourgaize. New York 7, Association 
Press, 1951. 118 p. $2.00. More than 400 
water games, stunts, contests, etc. In- 
cluded also are beach games and instruc- 
tions for teaching children to swim. Of 
special interest to camp counselors but 
also useful for families. 

*NEw Ways To BETTER MEETINGS. By 
Bert and Frances Strauss. New York 17, 
The. Viking Press, Inc:,” 195457: 
$2.95 

On Guarp. By Joseph R. Sizoo. New 
York 22, Garden City Books, 1951. $1.00. 
Very short inspirational readings, one for 
each day of the year, written and printed 
with service men particularly in mind. 

*PrRAYER Boox. Edited By Karl H. 
Rest. Philadelphia 2, The Christian Edu- 
cation Press, 1950. 184 p. $1.50. 

*PROTESTANT BACKGROUNDS 
Tory. By J. Minton Batten. 


In His- 
Nashville 


2, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 160 
p. $1.00. 

*Pusiic RELATIONS MANUAL FOR 
CuHurRCHES. By Stanley I. Stuber. New 


York 22, Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
1951. 284 p. $3.00. 

*RELIGION AND THE NEW PsyCHOL- 
ocy. By Alson J. Smith. New York 22, 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1951. 192 
Di S200: 

Koaps To Raprant Livinc. By Charles 
L. Allen. New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1951. 157 p. $2.00. Common 
sense, inspirational talks related to prac- 
tical problems of people. The short es- 
says contain much illustrative material. 

*THE STORYTELLER IN RELIGIOUS ED- 
UCATION. By Jeanette Perkins Brown. Bos- 
ton 8, The Pilgrim Press, 1951. 165 p. 
$2.00. 

*STRENGTHENING THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
By Nels F. S. Ferre. New York 16, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1951. 63 p. $1.00. 

*TEN QUESTIONS ON PRAYER. By Ger- 
ald Heard. Wallingford, Pendle Hill, 
L951; 1326p. eooes 

*Tuese Harvest YEARS. Edited by 
Janet Baird. Garden City, New York, 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1951. 300 
p. $3.49. 


*A THEOLOGICAL WorD Book OF THE 
Brste. Edited by Alan Richardson. New 
York 11, The Macmillan Company, 1951. 
290 p. $3.50. 

*A TREASURY OF KAHLIL GIBRAN. 
Edited by Martin L. Wolf. New York, 
The Citadel Press, 1951. 418 p. $3.95. 

*WHERE AND How To Finp Gop. By 
Mary Denny Williston. New York 16, 
Richard P. Smith, 1951. 118 p. $2.50. 
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Summer Conferences and Workshops 


Sponsored by the Division of 


Christian Education 


EVERAL of the departments of the 

Division of Christian Education of 
the National Council of Churches 
each summer hold conferences or work- 
shops for selected groups of leaders. These 
are attended either by: those with re- 
sponsibility for specialized aspects of re- 
ligious education or by delegates from 
denominations and _ councils. “Much 
thoughtful and creative work is done in 
these conferences and often ideas and 
programs are outlined which are later re- 
flected in the work of local churches. 


Information concerning dates, places, 
and those eligible to attend is given be- 
low. All persons named as sources of in- 
formation should be addressed at the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 79 E. Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Association of 
Council Secretaries 

The annual meeting of executives and 
staffs of state, county and city councils 
of churches and Christian education, and 
executives and staff of the National Coun- 
cil. The Conference theme is, ““This Na- 
tion Under God.” The seminar leader 
is Dr. Liston Pope, Dean of Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School. 

The entire staff of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches will meet just prior to 
and participate in the first three days of 
the A.C.S. meetings. 

Conference Point Camp, Williams Bay, 
Wisconsin, June 18-23. For further in- 
formation, write Rev. JonHn B. Ketcuam. 


Sixth National Workshop for 
Directors of Christian Education 


A national conference for local church 
directors of Christian education. A daily 
lecture and discussion period will be led 
by Dr. Harry H. Kalas on “The Director 
and the Church’s Responsibility for Chris- 
tian Growth.” Six work groups under 
outstanding leaders will consider: The 
Director's Job, Enlisting and Training 
Leaders, The Group and Christian Edu- 
cation, Christian Education through 
Home and Church, The Director as 
Counsellor, and Supervision of the Edu- 
cational Program. Denominational repre- 
sentatives will hold scheduled meetings 
with denominational groups and confer 
with individuals. Dean, Rev. Gentry A. 
Shelton. 


Conference Point Camp, Williams Bay, 
Wisconsin, July 22-28. For folder write 
Rev. Lee J. GaBLe. 
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Religious Drama Workshop, 1951 


This Workshop brings special training 
to those who are using religious drama in 
the local church, in the social center, or 
on the college campus. Lecture and dis- 
cussion periods, technical training, re- 
hearsals and productions. Special work- 
shops on: The Rhythm Choir, Production 
Techniques, Creative Drama with Chil- 
dren, Writing in Religious Drama (with 


Dr. Fred Eastman), Pageantry, Play Di- 
rection. Director, Miss Amy G. Loomis. 

Green Lake, Wisconsin, August 16-27. 
For folder write Miss HeLen SpAuLpINe. 


Regional Youth Conferences 


Seven United Christian Youth Move- 
ment Regional Conferences will be held 
in various parts of the nation, directed 
by members of the staff of the UCYM. 
Open to young people who are leaders in 
denominational or  interdenominational 
youth work. For further information, see 
the inside front cover of this issue. 


National Conference on Making 
the Adult Class Vital 


A conference to plan strategy and de- 
velop leadership for more vital adults 
classes in local churches. Delegates se- 
lected on a quota basis from constituent 
agencies, including denominational staff 
editors and directors of adult work. Chair- 
man, Raymond Kearns. Sponsored by the 
Committee on Adult Work. 


Training in many kinds of religious drama, including pageantry, is given at the 
Religious Drama Workshop held at Green Lake. 


Staff and denominational representatives at the 1950 Workshop for Directors of Christian 
Education. Departmental Directors Paul King and Lee J. Gable seated extreme left and 


extreme right. 


Conference Point Camp, Williams Bay, 
Wisconsin, July 22-28. For further in- 
formation write Rev. RicHarp E, LENTz. 


Eighth International Workshop in 
Audio-Visual Education 

This year’s Workshop offers unprece- 
dented “utilization” opportunities. Morn- 
ings will be devoted to plenary and group 
discussions dealing with basic principles 


and specific problems of using audio- 


using 
films... 


1. Stimulate new interest in Sunday 
vesper services by showing a reli- 
gious film once or twice a month. 

2. Base your evening’s meditation on 
the theme of the film. Use the film’s 
study guide. Follow up by distribut- 
ing an appropriate tract obtained 
from your church publishing house 
or a church board. 

3. Provide a period for questions. 

4. Use the Christ-centered films —mod- 
ern stories and biblical stories — 
offered by Cathedral Films. You'll be 
most satisfied with our Life of 
St. Paul Series, Life of Christ epi- 
sodes, stewardship and evangelism 
stories. Your Cathedral Films library 
has a selection of more than 40 — 
for scheduling at a special rate! 


Cathedral Films 


140 NORTH HOLLYWOOD WAY 


WUE WKe AN, CALIFORNIA 
a a a a i a ta RRR 
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visuals in the various aspects of the work 
of the church. Also: Review and Evalu- 
ation, Exhibits and Projection Training, 
Denominational Conferences, Individual 


Work Projects. Open to staff members of 


denominational and interdenominational 
agencies, national, state, provincial, coun- 
ty or city; members of ICRE commit- 
tees and sections, key local church lead- 
ers; professors, producers, distributors. 
Workshop Chairman, Howard E. Tower. 


Green Lake, Wisconsin, September 2-8. 
For folder, write to Miss Peart Rosser. 


12 types of space-saving steel racks 
for wraps, vestments and choir robes. Both 
stationary and portable types in sizes to fit 
any space or capacity requirement. 

Also racks with low adjustment 
for primary depart- — 
ments and complete 
checkrooms. 


Write for 
Bulletin 


; VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Position Wanted—As MINISTER OF 
EDUCATION in church desiring ener- 
getic program. Wide local church ex- 
perience with Faith and Life curricu- 
lum, teacher training, parent partici- 


pation, youth activities, scouts, etc. 
Married. B. D. degree. Write Box D. 


The House of Leather Craft 


Tooling leather, moccasins and 
projects to put together. 


Catalogue free. 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO. 
223 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 


How to Help Youth 


Prepare for Life 
(Continued from page 11) 


of the world and its issues. They. saw 
clearly the issues involved in Korea. 
The attitudes on the part of the young 
people became more constructive and 
their outlook improved noticeably. 

The Protestant churches in a small 
city have organized an 18 Club and 
all boys and girls who are eighteen 
years of age belong to the group. I 
understand that more than 85 per 
cent of the eligibles belong and are 
active. The club aims to help the 
members build a stronger faith, grow 
in prayer, learn to_use the Bible and 
gain an understanding of the world 
situation; and to motivate peace ac- 
tion in every way possible. 

It is important that young people 
grow in the faith that we have a Fa- 
ther. He is our God—he not only 
guides the stars in their courses, but 
each of us lives in his grace and is a 
part of his plan. So long as we live 
and move and have our being in him, 
we are secure. As one boy said in a 
letter to me, “It is wonderful to know 
the stars will shine tomorrow night. 
T go forth in faith.” 

Never was youth more ready for a 
surrender to Christ and to his way 
than now. But how can we enlist 
them and in what terms that have 
real meaning today? It is up to the 
church to answer. If we will do it, 
youth will respond. 


V 

When a boy is drafted, he needs 
counsel and support. If he responds 
to Uncle Sam’s call to join in the war 
method, he should be supported with 
love and prayer. He should be given 
a Testament; he should receive let- 
ters from home, copies of sermons 
and other resources from the church. 
When he returns for brief intervals, 
he should have contact with his min- 
ister and an opportunity for intimate 
fellowship. 

If he chooses to object to the meth- 
od of war and takes his stand with 
the new method of good over-coming 
evil and living by dynamic love, he 
should be supported, upheld and 
guided. 

Such vital ministry to those who 
are called to military service will do 
much also to uphold those who live 
during the trying interval of the 
eighteenth birthday and the summons 
of the draft board. 
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Ministering to Families When 


War Threatens 


(Statement to be read in the churches during Family Week, May 
6-13, 1951. Prepared by the Board of Managers of the Joint Depart- 
ment of Family life, National Council of the Churches of Christ in 


the United States of America.) 


S ELDOM, if ever before, have families 
found it necessary to face the testing they 
must meet now. Whatever happens to the 
world happens also to families; every 
member is affected, and children most 
deeply, absorbing the fears and tensions 
of the adults. However, it is in the fam- 
ily that strength is ultimately found to 
meet a nation’s crises. 


What are some of the crises which 
many families must be prepared to with- 
stand? Military service separates families 
and changes plans for normal marriage. 
Heavy taxes seriously affect household 
budgets. Defense production recalls to 
factory and mill tens of thousands whose 
peacetime pursuits are homemaking and 
child rearing. Young people approaching 
military age are discarding their plans for 
higher education and. life work, and are 
being overwhelmed by feelings of futility. 


The effects of mobilization are so far 
reaching and rigorous that Christian fam- 
ilies may be called to yet greater sacrifices 
and challenges. Whole communities may 
be evicted from sites of atom bomb plants 
or munitions proving grounds. Families 
are being transplanted arbitrarily for war 
work. They must, therefore, deal not only 
with fears engendered by insecurity but 
also the challenge to their faith by a new 
orientation around different ideals of mil- 
itary force. 


It is not possible to shield families from 
the stringencies of these days, but rather 
it is necessary to help families to conserve 
all that they can of spiritual value, and 
even through tragedy to increase their 
faith in God. What is our Christian re- 
sponsibility in view of the adjustment 
which under these conditions has to be 
made? 


To bereaved homes, separated families, 
households with special or severe prob- 
lems there is need for an extra measure of 
warmth and compassion. We hear on all 
sides the cry that the Church must supply 
these needs. The time has come to ask: 
Who is the Church? 


The answer quite simply is that the 
Church’s membership is composed of our- 
selves. We are our brother’s keeper. Our 
prayers and our Christian fellowship and 
our material help must be extended to 


_ meet such urgent calls. Let us not rest 


until we have reached all who are without 
a church home. Let families remember 
that the Church cares. In the Christian 
fellowship there is strength and under- 
standing. It is more important than ever 
that families come into once relationship 
with God. 

Let parents again realize that only as 
they live their Christian faith in the eyes 
of their children, can the Bible and prayer 
and discipline become a reality. Let all 
be reminded that the home has no equal 
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in the teaching of religion. 


With the increase of tensions it will 


take great patience to withstand nagging 
and strife. It will take effort and ingenu- 
ity to arrange for family fellowship and 
recreation. The young now require even 
greater love and care. With fathers absent 
in service, many others employed, and 
routine upset, the importance of main- 
taining family activities, love and unity is 
all the greater. 


The strength of a nation is in her fam- 
ilies. Those parents do perform a vital 
patriotic duty who continue steadfastly to 
keep their faith alive, filling their home 
life with the mind of Christ. Some Euro- 
pean families in the past decade have felt 
that tribulation enabled them to achieve a 
new unity; and they found spiritual re- 
sources surpassing anything they had pre- 
viously known, which they were able to 
share with others. They corrected earlier 
mistakes and found a new strength even 
while encountering powerful enemies to 
Christian living. 

We believe that at this time the faith 
of the Church of Christ has both a mes- 
sage and a present help. The Christian 
conscience recognizes the current hostili- 
ties as tragedy. Acknowledging the iniqui- 
ties of our time, in penitence and humil- 
ity, the Church seeks to minister to fam- 
ilies who so frequently bear the brunt of 
society’s sin, remembering that “God hath 


not given us a spirit of fear, but of power 
and of love and of a sound mind.” 


White PIPE-TONE 


FOLDING ORGANS 

. . the LAST WORD in 
folding organs, Marvelous vyol- 
ume resonance and purity of 
tone. Tropically treated. Fa- 
mous over the world for 50 
years. Write for free catalog. 
Substantial, convenient. 

A. L. White Mfg. Co. 
‘1900 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 22, IIb 


lool, mm 


poop Fike 


at the New 


28th just East of 5th Ave. 


STUDY TOURS ABROAD AT COST 
YOUTH, RELIGIOUS EDUCATORS, 
MINISTERS 


30 and 60 days by air, all expenses 
' from N. Y. 


A-England: Religious Education Radio, 
Drama, Audio-Visuals, 30 days, $545; 
B-Holy Land Today, 30 days, $900; Cc. 
Christian Youth Caravan 7 nations Eu- 
rope 60 days, $850; D-Mexico, 21 days 
$275—$400 (or last 14 days monthly 
begining May, $225-$350 from Midwest); 
E-Monthly U.N. Seminars, 3 days New 
York. Write for complete folder. 


Rev. W. HAMMOND, Dir. HORIZONS 
UNLIMITED IJ, 6545 S. Union Avenue, 
Chicago 21, Illinois. 


au Near Is The End Of The World? 


Explanation of 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION 


By C. H. LITTLE 


Explains the Bible’s Most: Misunderstood Book 


RE these the evil days that shall precede 

the end of all things? Is the end of the 
world predicted for our lifetime? How much 
of the prophecy in Revelation has already 
been fulfilled? 
In the easily understood pages of this new 
book, Dr. Little has admirably set forth a 
clear explanation of the Bible’s most misin- 
terpreted book —to help guide you past the 
pitfalls of conflicting interpretations. 
In these days of wars and rumors of wars, 
this book is extremely well suited to week- 
by-week study in junior or senior Bible 
classes as well as special church groups. 


240 pages —black silk cloth bound $2.75 
At your religious bookstore, or order direct 


3558-W 5S. Jefferson Ave. @ St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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PUPPET FILMS 


for DAILY 

VACATION 
BIBLE 

SCHOOL 


The only Bible 
story films pro- 
duced __ especially 
for younger chil- 
dren. Each film <s 
tells a simple story as explanatory 
framework for one of the parables. 


Good Samaritan, Prodigal Son, 
Ten Talents, Lost Sheep. 


16 mm., sound, 15 min. Color: $7.50; 
B & W: $5.00. 


—And— 


CREATION According to Genesis 
An exquisite gem of visual poetry. 
10 min., sound. Color. Rental, $4.00. 


BIRTHDAY PARTY. This appeal- 
ing film tells the story of ten year 
old Janie, her birthday party and her 
uninvited neighbor—and how little 
Janie was brought to a maturing 
sense of her Christian responsibilities 
toward others. 27 min., 16 mm., 
sound. Rental, $8.00. ‘ 


} Bweors-2 


rae 


Order from your local film library 


or the nearest RFA library. 


THE RELIGIOUS 
FILM ASSN., INC, 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

DIRECTOR WANTED 
Large Congregational Church seeking 
full time Director of Religious Educa- 
tion and youth activities, preferably 
experienced. Church school enroll- 
ment 500. Send resume training and 
experience,also references, date avail- 
able and salary expected to Dr. 
Elmer E. Voelkel, Minister, Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, 


Denominational News 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—In a report 
adopted by the Lutheran Ministerial As- 
sociation of Washington on January 8, 
several recommendations called for the 
promotion of fellowship between white 
and Negro Christians. One of these asked 
“That steps be taken toward the es- 
tablishment of a Lutheran Church, in- 
clusive by charter, in downtown Wash- 
ington, with an interracial staff.” An- 
other recommendation was that churches 
planning relocation because of shifting 
population plan to continue work at the 
present location on an interracial basis, 
challenging a “pilot corps” of their mem- 
bers to remain as part of the inclusive 
group. The study was made at the request 
of the Home Missions Committee of the 
Maryland Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, which is trying to 
map out an over-all strategy for serving 
the large Negro population in this area. 


FULTON, Mo. — Dr. Tizrorp T. 
SWEARINGEN has been named the ninth 
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president of William Woods College at 
Fulton. Dr. Swearingen resigned his 
pastorate at the Oak Park Christian 
Church in Kansas City, Missouri, and be- 
gan his work at the College about April 
1. He was formerly Director of Adult 
Work and Family Education for the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. — Dr. A. M. 
TOWNSEND, Secretary of the Sunday 
School Publishing Board of the National 
Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc., has an- 
nounced the resignation of Rev. CHARLES 
L. Dinkins as Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Education. Mr. Dinkins 
also has served as editor of the Informer 
and the Sunday School Teacher, journals 
of the Sunday School board. He has ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church of Nashville. Mr. Dinkins will be 
succeeded by the Rev. R. C. WALLACE, 
formerly director of religious education at 
Mt. Zion Baptist Church, .Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, and more recently field director 
of the Sunday School Publishing Board. 


CHICAGO, Ill—During December 
the Second Baptist Church of Chicago 
paid tribute to Miss HazeL D. GREEN 
who had served as Director of Christian 
Education for 30 years at the Church. 
During the three decades in which she 
has served this church, she has become 
known as a specialist in vacation schools 
and an authority in the field of children’s 
work. 


Councils in Action 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Wash- 
ington Federation of Churches has. re- 
leased the Rev. LEoNARD EDMONDS on 
leave of absence to serve as a Chaplain 
in the Air Force. During his absence Mr. 
RupotpH H. Gaser will serve as the 
Director of the Social Welfare Depart- 
ment. Mr. Gaber has a background of 
long and varied experience in social work. 


Dr. FreDERIcK E. ReErssic, Executive 
Secretary and Mrs. JosEpHINE H. 


Kyzes, Director of Christian Education * 


of the Washington Federation of 
Churches, were among the recipients of 
awards given by the Department of Chris- 
tian Education of the A.M.E. Zion 
Church. These were given by Dr. JAMES 
W. EICHELBERGER at a special meeting 
in Washington on March 4, “For con- 
stant and conspicuous labors in the service 
of the Christian’ ideal of brotherhood, 
guided by deep insight into human 
nature, and for specific achievements 
gained through service beyond the call 
of duty.” MApAME VijAyA LAKSHUNI 
Panpit, Ambassador from. India, was 
speaker for the occasion and also received 
one of the awards. 


CLEVELAND. Ohio—The Cleveland 
Church Federation recently announced 
the appointment of the Rev. WARREN M. 
Biopcett as Director of Christian Edu- 
cation for the Federation. The Rev. 
WALTER E. Danrets, who formerly held 
this position, has been giving increasing 


time to radio and publicity, and has now 
been named Associate Secretary in charge 
of Radio and Publicity for the Feder- 
ation. 


Mr. Blodgett has had rich experience 
as director of Christian education in a 
local church and in a presbytery, as a 
Director of Youth Work for the New 
York State Council of Churches and as 
Director of Religious Education in the 
Community Council of Tarrytown, New 
York. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — The Illinois 
Church Council has announced the ap- 
pointment of the Rev. VERNon H. Mac- 
NEILL as. Executive Secretary of the 
Council. He succeeds the Rev. C. W. 
LoncMAN who resigned last November. 
Mr. MacNiell has been for the past four- 
teen years pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Rock Island, Illinois. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Rev. Joun 
W. ABBOTT, associate secretary of the 
Rhode Island Council of Churches 
and minister of the United Congrega- 
tional Church of East Providence, has ac- 
cepted the position of executive secretary 
of the New Haven Council of Churches. 
He will assume his new duties on May 
first. Besides his council and local church 
work, Mr. Abbott has served as chairman 
of the Social Relations and Action Com- 
mittee of the Rhode Island Congrega- 
tional Conference, and has been active 
in many state welfare programs. For 
eighteen months he gave a religious news 
program over Station WEAN as part 
of his council activity. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—At the Annual 
Meeting of the Kansas City Council of 
Churches 21 new member churches were 
welcomed into the Council membership. 
The annual report of the General Secre- 
tary, J. Attan Watson, showed the 
greatest year of the Council’s history in 
terms of outreach and in outstanding city- 
wide projects. Dinner was served to 761 
persons. The Youth Banquet, held on 
February 1, drew an attendance of 440. 


ALBANY, N. Y.-—The resignation of 
Dr. Witsur C. CLEMENS as General Sec- 
retary of the New York State Council of 
Churches was announced at the Annual 
Meeting. Dr. Clemens suffered a heart 
attack several months ago and two rather 
serious setbacks have delayed his leaving 
the hospital. 

Dr. Clemens has been General Secretary 
of the New York State Council for sixteen 
years. He will remain on the State Coun- 
cil executive staff, in charge of a $100,000 
fund raising campaign for the rebuilding 


of Charlton School for Boys, a correctional _ 


institution recently acquired by the Coun- 
cil and to be operated by the Council. 


The Rev. KennetH A. ROADARMEL of 
Syracuse, N. Y., was named General Sec- 
retary. Mr. Roadarmel was a former pas- 
tor of rural Baptist churches in New York 
and Pennsylvania, and was for several 
years the Executive Secretary for the New 
York State Baptist Convention. Since 
September he has been serving as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the New York State 
Council of Churches. 
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Current 


Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily 
recommended for): 


M—Mature Audience 

Y —Young People 
C—Children 

* —Outstanding for Family 


'+—Outstanding for Adults 


The Blue Lamp (British; Released in 
U. S. by Eagle-Lion) Dick Bogarde, 
Meridith Edwards, Jimmy Hanley, Jack 
Warner. Melodrama starts out by delin- 
eating everyday routine of London police- 
man, at work and at home, shifts to tense 
action as forces of law combine to appre- 
hend minor hoodlums who have killed one 
of their popular fellow-bobbies. .. Through 
use of documentary-like introduction and 
of naturalistic setting for crime, film cap- 
tures interest, achieves sense of reality, 
tells an absorbing story besides. You feel 
that these are real people, not actors. 


Call Me Mister (Fox) Dan Dailey, 
Betty Grable, Danny Thomas. Musical 
utilizes name, portions of a few sequences 
from the stage production of same name 
which ribbed G. I. gripes, celebrated their 
return to civilian life. Film has added 
sex, glamor, shifted the setting to occupied 
Japan. . Performances are competent 
enough for the purpose, and Thomas’ acts 
are often funny. “Backstage” plot, how- 
ever, is like so many that have gone be- 
fore that it becomes wearisome, emphasis 
on glamor crowds out much of the sparkle 
and humor of the original. M,Y 


*The Happiest Days of Your Life 
(British; London Films) John_ Bentley, 
Joyce Greenfell, Edward Rigby, Margaret 
Rutherford, Alastir Sim. Comedy. What 
happens when, in the bustle of wartime 
relocation of private school, the British 
education ministry by error sends a girls’ 
school to share country estate occupied 
by boys’ school, and both elderly prin- 
cipals refuse to budge for the other... . 
No better screen comedians are living 
that Rutherford and Sim, and the film 
gives them wide range for their talents. 
Really fun, and at the same time a witty 
and wise satire on bureaucracy and red 
tape. M,Y,C 


Lightning Strikes Twice (War.) Mer- 
cedes McCambridge, Ruth Roman, Rich- 
ard Todd. Melodrama. Actress vaca- 
tioning at dude ranch falls in love with 
young man acquitted of murdering his 
wife but convicted in the minds of his 
neighbors. She discovers clues which 
promise to establish his innocence, and 
script writers’ devices see that they are 
followed up. . . A not too pleasant story, 
its presentation marred by stiff, self-con- 
scious performances, none of the action in 
the least logical or convincing. Obvious 
“Jeads” foretell solution, destroy rte. 


Madeleine (British; Cineguild; dist. in 
U.S. by Univ.) Leslie Banks, Ivan Desny, 
Ann Todd, Norman Wooland. Drama 


May, 1951 


Feature 


Films 


based on famous Scottish court case of 
1830’s, in which “not proven” verdict 
freed wealthy girl accused of murdering 
her secret lover but left her under cloud 
of suspicion for the rest of her life... . 
Done with care and attention to detail. 
But because people are never made quite 
real and motivation is obscure, film lacks 


conviction, fails to generate much inter- 
est. M,Y 

The Mating Season (Par.) Miriam 
Hopkins, John Lund, Thelma Ritter, 


Gene Tierney. Comedy. When her mod- 
est hamburger stand fails, wisecracking, 
resourceful mother goes to live with her 
college graduate son. His new wife, 
daughter of a late ambassador, takes her 
to be an applying servant. To save her 
son shame of revealing his lowly origins, 
mother stays on as cook, sets out to set 
the household to rights. But it seems the 
wife hates snobs, and when the truth is 
out the complications multiply. . . A tri- 
umph for the comic genius of Thelma 
Ritter, hitherto seen only in minor parts. 
Rich comedy of characterization, marred 
only by excess of social drismking for which 
no apparent reason exists. M,Y 


Mr. Universe (Eagle-Lion) Jack Car- 
son, Bert Lahr. Comedy. Scheming op- 
portunist manages “body beautiful” con- 
test winner into fame as wrestler, loses 
chance to cash in when wrestler refuses to 
throw a match the way gamblers have or- 
dered it to go. . . Wrestling scenes may 
interest those who like the sport, but story 
is mainly slapstick, its fun labored. Dis- 
plays questionable ethical viewpoint; after 
all, crooked gamblers are subjects for 
something other than fun. M,Y 


on Demand (RKO) Jane 
Bette Davis, Frances Dee, Betty 
Lynn, Barry Sullivan, Kent Taylor. 
Drama. After years of annoyance with 
his wife’s snobbishness, ruthless betrayal 
of friendship to achieve wealth and stand- 
ing, husband files suit for divorce. The 
wife vindictively ruins him financially. 
Then, discovering what a dismal future 
impends, she changes her course. . . 
Skilled direction and performances result 
in a convincing treatise on human frailties 
that stumbles only when right-about-face 
is executed at the end after inadequate 
build-up. M,Y 


Payment 
Cowl, 


The Redhead and the Cowboy (Par.) 
Rhonda Fleming, Glenn Ford, Edmond 
O’Brien. Melodrama set in New Mexico 
in 1865. Nonpolitical cowboy gets in- 
volved in spy chase when he becomes in- 
terested in saloon entertainer, really a 
courier for Confederates plotting to am- 
bush Northern’ gold train. Also involved 
is a wandering cattle buyer who displays 
unexplainable interest in what goes on. 
Considerable violence. . . Spy angle, 
something new for a western, sustains in- 
terest, but plot gets so complicated you 
are left more confused than intrigued. 


> 


Royal Wedding (MGM) Fred Astaire, 
Sarah Churchill, Peter Lawford, Jane 
Powell, Albert Sharpe, Keenan Wynn. 
Musical. Dances, songs set in story con- 
cerning brother-sister dance team which 
is invited to London to star in show, part 


of festivities attending marriage of royal 
princess. Use is made of footage shot 
during Princess Elizabeth’s wedding. In 
technicolor. . . . A routine story bor- 
rowed in part from Astaire’s own early 
career. “Show” sequences are rather 
ordinary, but dances inserted casually—- 
such as Astaire’s alone in ship gymnasium 
and (by means of trick photography) on 
walls and ceiling of his room—are Spirit- 
ed, imaginative. M,Y 


Target Unknown (Univ.) Robert 
Douglas, Alex Nicol, Mark Stevens, Don 
Taylor, Gig Young. Melodrama goes with 
wrecked American air crew through in- 
terrogation by German captors, escape 
to relay through French underground 
warning that nullifies information they 
have inadvertently given of Allied plans. 
. . . Interrogation portions (adapted from 
training film shown airmen during war) 
are objective, reveal interesting slants on 
how seemingly innocuous bits of informa- 
tion are pieced together to make a com- 
plete picture of forthcoming events. Es- 
cape sequences are far-fetched, more like 


the routine “chase” film, but suspense- 
ful. : 

The 13th Letter (Fox) Charles Boyer, 
Linda Darnell, Michael Rennie. Melo- 
drama. Appearance of successive “poison 
pen” letters creates havoc in remote Que- 
bec village. Psychological solution is even- 
tually worked out, but only after many 
innocent persons have been made to suf- 
fer... Most rewarding contribution is the 
setting; film was produced in actual Que- 
bec locale, with many “local color”? fea- 
tures. Story is told effectively, and inter- 
pretation is skillful. You will enjoy the 
mystery element, the character revela- 
tions, unless you have an aversion to psy- 
chological explorations. 


Three Guys Named Mike (MGM) Van 
Johnson, Howard Keel, Barry Sullivan, 
Jane Wyman. Comedy. Resourceful airline 
hostess with penchant for showing every- 
one how to do his job better neverthe- 
less wins the hearts of three stalwart men 
she meets on flights. Their efforts to 
prove their fitness as spouses provide most 
of the comedy. . A lightweight, en- 
tertaining comedy that perpetuates the 
idea that a stewardess’ life is a thrilling 
and glamorous one. One ethical point: 
what about the free publicity film gives 
American Airlines throughout? M,Y 


Up Front (Univ.) Tom Ewell, David 
Wayne. Comedy. The misadventures 
through foxhole fighting, hectic leave in 
Naples, of Willy and Joe, famous “dog 
face” cartoon characters created by Bill 
Mauldin. . . A series of episodes expand- 
ing single cartoon ideas, celebrating the 
woes of the “combat men,’ the inade- 
quacies of the “brass” and the rear eche- 
lons. M,Y,C 


Vengeance Valley (MGM) Ray Col- 
lins, Joanne Dru, Burt Lancaster, Robert 
Walker. Melodrama. Able adopted son of 
wealthy cattleman sacrifices his own 
chances of advancement, reputation, to 
protect crippled father from knowledge 
that his own son is no good. But in the 
end he is tried once too often. - 
Breathtakingly beautiful scenery, photo- 
graphed in technicolor in Colorado, pro- 
vides background for superior western 
that gives more than customary attention 
to character presentation. Particularly re- 
warding are sweeping scenes showing an- 
nual cattle round-ups, workaday activities 
on ranch. 
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Audio-Visual Materials for 
Missions and World Friendship © 


heats LISTING presents two types of 
audio-visual materials for use with chil- 
dren on themes of missions and world 
friendship: (1) Materials produced by 
denominational boards of missions or 
audio-visual departments, _ specifically 
beamed to an interest in Christian mis- 
sions; and (2) General background ma- 
terials produced by independent pro- 
ducers such as the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
ica Filmstrips in the Children of Many 
Lands Series (also available in films). 
The latter materials are not necessarily 
related specifically to Christian missions. 

These audio-visuals are related to par- 
ticular countries of the world and are 
classified according to the following geo- 
graphic locations: South America, Eu- 
rope, Africa, Near East and the Far East. 

All of these materials are selected for 
use with children’s groups. The age level 
use suggestions are made: (1) by the 
evaluation committees of the Division of 
Christian Education; (2) from the sub- 
committee on Visual Education of the 
Children’s Work Associated Section; and 
(3) in producer’s statements issued with 
leader’s guides. None of the latter refer 
to groups below the junior age level. 

Projected audio-visual materials are not 
recommended for nursery groups. Pro- 
jected pictures might be used occasionally 
with kindergarten children. All audio- 
visual materials used with primary and 
junior groups should be chosen with care 
and used only when they will enrich the 
learning experience of the children. Very 
careful preparation of the physical ar- 
rangements and the children themselves, 
is needed for effective use of audio-visuals 
with children’s groups. 

All filmstrips and 16mm sound films 
are black and white unless otherwise 
stated. The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
filmstrips are silent and sell for $3.00; 
the films (motion pictures) are one-reel 
(10 minutes) unless otherwise indicated, 
and rent for $2.50. 


South America 

My Name Is Pablo, filmstrip of 70 
frames, script. Sale, $2.50 (American 
Baptist Convention, 1950). For juniors 
and older. 

From the Children of Many Lands 
Series of Encyclopaedia Britannica, the 
two films and filmstrips: Mexican Chil- 
dren and Spanish Children. (8-12 years.) 


Europe 

The following filmstrips, also available 
in films, are from the. Children of Many 
Lands Series (EBF): Children of Holland 
(over 70 frames); Children of Switzer- 
land (over 70 frames); English Children 
(88 frames, 1950); French Children (86 
frames, 1950); Irish Children (81 frames, 


*Prepared by the Department of Audio-visual 
and Radio Education, Division of Christian Ed- 
ucation, National Council of Churches. 
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1950); and Norwegian Children (88 
frames, 1950). (8-12 years) 
The newest motion pictures in this 


series are: Italian Children and Greek 
Children, the latter 1%4 reels, about 15 
minutes. These two titles are not yet 
available in filmstrip form. 

Child Life in Foreign Lands is a series 
of five filmstrips with captions. Sale, 
$3.00 each; $13.75 per set. Includes: 
Hilda of Denmark; Helvi of Finland; 
Einar of Iceland; Ingrid of Norway; Greta 
of Sweden (Society for Visual Educa- 
tion). Older primaries and juniors. 


Africa 

Sumo, a Boy of Africa, 57 frames, 
manual. (Methodist 1950) Primaries and 
juniors. 

Kofi, an African Boy, 40 frames, text. 
Sale, $6.00. (Young America, 1950), 
Junior. 

Kembo: A Little Girl of Africa, 30 


slides. Sale, $12.50; rental, $1.50 plus 
postage. (Visual Education Service) 
Junior. 

Near East 


From Young America’s Children of the 
Orient Series, the following color film- 
strips (about 40-45 frames, guide): Ali 
of Arabia, Selem of Egypt, and Gulen of 
Turkey. Sale, $6.00 each. For juniors. 

Ahmed—Arab Boy, 33 frame filmstrip, 
text-on-film. Sale, $2.00 (Stillfilm), (8-12 
years ) 


Far East 


Other filmstrips in the Young America 
Series on Children of the Orient are: 
Koko of the Philippines; Ramesh of 
India; Ming of China. 

Fifteen minute programs from Series 
III, “Adventures in India,’ of the All 
Aboard for Adventure recordings include: 
Three Knocks in the Night, story of Ida 
Scudder, who didn’t want to be a mis- 
sionary but became one of India’s lead- 
ing doctors; The Church that Was Built 
in the Moonlight, about the Indian vil- 
lage people who had to build their church 
secretly in a single moonlight night. Other 
titles in this series are: The Enchanted 
Pool; Shera of the Punjab; No Place to 
Go; Athy, the Robber Boy; How Rajah 
the Elephant Helped Rani; Behind the 
Curtain; A Home for. Shamen; The Boy 
Who Didn’t Belong; Preacher with a 
Plow; Johnny’s Indian Brother. (Prot- 
estant Radio Commission. For informa- 
tion contact Central Department of 
Broadcasting and Films, 220 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, New York.) 

Dee Dee Chou and His Dog, a story 


of China 37 frames, color, text. Sale, 
$6.50. (Young America, 1947). For 
primaries. 


Ah Fu: A Chinese River Boy, 31 slides. 
Sale, $12.50; rental, $1.50 plus postage. 
(Visual Education Service) (6-8 years) 


Jiro and Hanako of Japan: I—Home, 
School and Church, and I—Work and 
Play. Two color filmstrips, 39 frames 
each, script. Sale, $10.00 each. Thirty- 
nine color slides with script. Sale, $14.50 
each. (Visual Education Service) Prim- 
aries and juniors. 

The two motion pictures, Children of 
India and South Pacific Island Children 
(EBF Children of Many Lands Series). 
The latter film is in color. (8-12 years) 

Some motion pictures of interest to 
family night groups meeting in the 
church where junior children may be ac- 
companying their parents are: Japanese 
Family and Peiping Family produced by 
International Film Foundation; Fujita, 
Orphan in Japan and Kezli of Zorzor, 
produced by the United Lutheran 
Church; African Prince, produced by the 
American Leprosy Mission; My Name Is 
Han produced by the Protestant Film 
Commission; Farmer-Fishermen and other 
films in the Earth and Its People Series 
produced by United World Films, 


General 


People Are People Series, six filmstrips 
of about 30 frames each. Sale, $3.50. 


Twelve families representing Japan, 
China, Pakistan, Egypt, Africa, Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy, Germany, France, Eng- 


land, U.S.A., Mexico, are shown in nine 
phases of their daily life. (Young Amer- 


_ica) Primary through junior high. 


The Sunday Schools Around the World, 
66 frames, script. Sale, $2.00. Photo- 
graphs of Sunday schools around the 
world, emphasizing general religious edu- 
cation interests. (World Council of Chris- 
tian Education) Junior. 


Sing a Song of Friendship, 5 filmstrips, 
color, 50 frames each, guide. Sale, $6.00 
each; complete series, $25.00. 4 records, 
78 rpm, unbreakable. Sale, $12.00. (Pop- 
ular Science) Emphasis on the general 
principles of world brotherhood and the 
United Nations. Primaries and juniors. 


This is by no means an exhaustive list- 
ing of materials. For further suggestions, 
see the second edition of the Audio- 
Visual Resource Guide. 


For information on denominational mis- 
sion materials, be sure to write to your 
own denominational missions board. This 
listing does not attempt to list materials 
produced specifically for denominational 
mission programs. 


Sources 
1. Inquire from the Religious Film 
Association libraries. 


2. Your denominational audio-visual 
headquarters. (Materials produced by the 
Society for Visual Education, Young 


America Films, Popular Science, and the 
Visual Education Service are available 
through denominational sources.) 

3. Your nearest university or college 
audio-visual center. 

4. Your local public library. Many pub- 
lic libraries are now lending films of gen- 
eral world friendship nature. 

5. Your local audio-visual dealer. 
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THE MINISTERS LIFE AND CASUALTY UNION 
policy takes the financial worry out of misfortune. 
You can shut the-door on one uncertainty forever. 
That uncertainty is the ever-present possibility 
that sickness or accident may befall you or a mem- 
ber of your family. You can’t anticipate these mis- 
fortunes any more than you can anticipate a fire. 
And you wouldn’t be without fire insurance, would 


DON’T PUT IT OFF 


You can’t get the Advance 
policy after illness or an 
accident strikes. It will pay 
you to use this coupon to 


make an inquiry now. 


Without obligation, please send me your bulletin on the custom-built Advance policy. > 


overed! 


Tailor-made for the clergyman’s needs is the Union’s 
Advance policy. It provides from $75 to $300 a 
month if you are laid up by either accident or 
sickness . . . $2,500 to $10,000 accidental death 
benefit . . . $2,500 to $10,000 for loss of two hands, 
feet, or eyes. The amounts vary according to the 
number of units you take. Costs vary according to 
your age at time of application. Available only to 
professional religious workers but with hospital and 
surgical benefits for their families. 


CLAIM CHECKS SENT AIRMAIL — Claims are settled quickly, with pay- 
ment checks ordinarily going out by air mail. Over 30,000 
casualty policies now in force. 


THE MINISTERS LIFE AND CASUALTY UNION 


106 WEST FRANKLIN AVENUE + MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINN. 
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FIRST SERIES TEXTS 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO PAUL 


By Paul S. Minear. Paper, 50 cents 


THE CHURCH AT THE 
CROSSROADS 

By Earl D. C. Brewer. For lay 
workers, teachers, church-school 
officers—a guide to building better 
church programs in small towns 
and rural areas. Paper, 50 cents. 


FROM BETHLEHEM 
TO OLIVET 
By John David Lee, Jr. The story 
of the earthly life of Jesus—how 
he thought of himself, his relation 
to his world, and the meaning of 
his life and work today. 

Paper, 50 cents 


THE GOSPEL TODAY 


By Chester Warren Quimby. The 
place of the New Testament in 
Christianity and its value to pres- 
ent-day living. Paper 50 cents 


HIGHWAYS OF THE 
SPIRIT 


By Dwight J. Bradley. How to de- 
velop a personal religious life. 
With questions for discussion and 
suggestions for the teacher. 

Paper, 50 cents 


OUR COMMUNITY AND THE 
CHRISTIAN IDEAL 


By Eugene W. Shrigley. 
Paper, 50 cents 


OUR PUPILS AND HOW 
THEY LEARN 


By Frances Cole McLester. 
Paper, 50 cents 


THE STEWARDSHIP LIFE 


By Julius Earl Crawford. 
Paper, 75 cents 


WHAT IS TEACHING? 
By Frances Cole McLester. 
Paper, 50 cents 


WORSHIP IN THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
By A. W. Martin. Paper, 50 cents 


for Leadership Study and Guidance 
In Your Church School 


SECOND 


ACHIEVING CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER 


By Frances Cole McLester. 
Paper, 75 cents 
THE BIBLE AND ITS BOOKS 
By Charles G. Sewall. 
Paper, 50 cents 


THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
OF OLDER YOUTH — 


By Alleen Moon. Paper, 75 cents 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
THROUGH THE CHURCH 
By Frank M. McKibben. 
Paper, 75 cents 
THE CHRISTIAN MOTIVE AND 
METHOD IN STEWARDSHIP 
By Henry Burton Trimble. 
Paper, 75 cents 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL AND 
WORSHIP 


By Irwin G. Paulsen. 
Paper, 75 cents 
THE EDUCATIONAL WORK 
OF THE CHURCH 
By Nevin C. Harner. $1.50 


THE FAITH OF OUR CHILDREN 
By Mary Alice Jones. $1.50 


A GROWING PERSON 

By Frances Cole McLester. 
Paper, 1S cents 

GUIDING CHILDREN IN 

CHRISTIAN GROWTH 

By Mary Alice Jones. Paper, $1 


HYMN INTERPRETATIONS | 

By Charles C. Washburn. Inter- 
pretative studies of 82 great hymns 
of the church, pointing to deeper 
appreciation of their literary and 
spiritual values. Paper, 50 cents 


THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
By Una Riddick Smith. $1.50 


SERIES 


TEXTS 


LEADING PARENTS GROUPS 


By Evelyn and Sylvanus Duvall. 
Paper, 50 cents 


THE MESSAGE OF JESUS 


By B. Harvie Branscomb. 
Paper, 75 cents 


MUSIC IN THE RELIGIOUS 
GROWTH OF CHILDREN 


By Elizabeth M. Shields = $1.25 
PRIMARY CHILDREN 
LEARN AT CHURCH 
By Ethel L. Smither. $1.50 


THE PROPHETIC MOVEMENT 
IN ISRAEL 


By Albert C. Knudson. 

Paper, 75 cents 
RECREATION IN 
CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
Edited by Warren R. Powell. $1.25 


A STUDY OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN ‘ 


By Ruth Strang. Paper, 75 cents 


TEACHING IN THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


By Frances Cole McLester. 


Paper, 75 cents | 


TEACHING JUNIOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Mildred M. Eakin. Paper, $1 


THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
By Harris Franklin Rall. 
Paper, 75 cents 


UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN 
By Lewis J. Sherrill. $1.50 
UNDERSTANDING THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 

By Georgia Harkness. 
THE USE OF THE BIBLE 


WITH CHILDREN 
By Ethel L. Smither. $1 


$1.75 


For texts specially planned for use within your own 
denomination, write your Board of Education. 


At Your Bookstore 


Abingden~Cohesbary 


